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“VERY.” 





BY K. EB. N. 





There is one littie word 
That is everywhere heard 
Un stesmboat and railroad and ferry, 
In parior and hall, 
In opera stall, 
Videlicet, scilicet, **very.” 


You happen to say, 
‘“’Tis a very fine day,” 
When answer quick Tom, Diek and Jerry — 
Perhaps it may snow, 
Or rain, bail or bilow— 
But each one is prompt with his “‘very.”’ 


A lady remarks 
That Miss Julia Sparks 
Is freckied or brown as a berry, 
Is torward and bold, 
Is fast gowns old, 
When from each lady’s lip comes this ‘‘very."’ 


Without “if” or “why,” 
Assert or rye 
Or ask any sort of a query ; 
’Tis ever the ame ’ 
For all will proclaim 
With no one dissenting, ‘Yes, very.’’ 


Yes, this little word 
Can always be heard, 
Be the theme very sad or right merry ; 
It serves for all times, 
All seasons and climes, 
This very convenient word “very.” 


HUNTED DOWN: 


—OR,— 


The Purpose of a Life. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“*‘THE NEMESIS OF 
LOVE,’’ ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER VI.—[oonTINvED. | 


HE was gone before he could look round 

and for some minutes he was alone. 

Then Mrs. Ashton and the two girls 

entered ready dressed, and with a car- 
pet bag. Isbel Rochester met Colonel St. 
John with graceful ease and ready recogni. 
tionof him, which, though full of kindness, was 
of course very different from Leonora’s 
affectionate and childlike greeting; but Isbel 
was seventeen, and, in fact, “grown up,”’ 
besides having only seen him three or four 
umes before, while Leonora was but four- 
teen, and had known him from almost the 
first moment she set foot in England. 

“Good-bye, my dears,”’ said Mrs. Ashton, 
as the colonel placed them in a fly, and 
stepped in himself. ‘I hepe you’ll like the 
ball; and mind, you naughty Leonora,” 
she added smiling, ‘‘don’t keep that grave 
little face—dance and be gay.”’ 

_A shade crossed the child’s face, but 
Colonel St. John said, gaily, ‘‘Trust me, 
Mrs. Ashton. She is under my charge, you 
know, and I’ll take charge of her.” And, 
8 we shall see, he kept his word. 

It was near half-past six when they 
reached the manor house, and Mrs. Koch- 
ester's maid, Nelly Warren, Sam’s daugh- 
ver. was lying in wait for them, and car- 
Tied off the two girls to be dressed for din- 
ner, which that day had been put off to 
seven o'clock. 

Nelly conducted them up toan immense 

‘droom, containing two large beds, strewed 
With dresses and m linery. 

There were two ladies in the room—one 
Was their hostess, Mrs. Melville, a fine look- 
‘ng@matron of forty; the other was Marion 

hester. 

‘Ah, here they are—welcome, and thrice 
Welcome my dears!” exclaimed Mrs. Mel- 
— warmly, and Marion, springing up, 

Tew her arms first round her step-daughter 
‘nd then round Leonora, whom she loved 
as well at least. 

m Iam so glad to see your dear faces,” 
€ said; “there, Nelly, be quick, and help 

them to dress for dinner.’’ 
ve, ° are ready,”’ said Isbel, as Nelly di- 
Wee them of their hats and mantles. 
© dressed before we started. Is my 


“To be sure,’’ she replied, ‘‘Mrs. Mel- 
ville, I’m at your service.’’ 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Melville; ‘‘come 
along into my room. You two girls run 
down to the drawing-room; there’s nobody 
down yet. Nelly, show the young ladies 


the way.” 
Mrs. Melville was wrong in su ing the 
drawing-room empty, for when Isbel opened 


the door she saw a handsome jovial looking 
man, who might have been anywhere be- 
tween five and eight.and-twenty, standing 
before the fire. 

‘Why, Jove, if it isn’t Isbel and the 
Senorita,’’ he exclaimed, reaching them in 
two strides. Mr. Thomas Courtenay (yclept 
‘‘Tom,”’ for short) gave his cousin a warm 
embrace, and shook the Castiliaa’s hand as 
if he meant to wring it off—in fact, Isbel 
mildly suggested that possibility, where- 
upon Tom threw himself in an attitude, ex- 
— **Most noble senora, has thy slave 
offended in nearly wringing off that fair 
hand?”’ 

Neither of the girls could help laughing, 
but Isbel said, ‘*Tom. behave ounnall you 
are a —— personification ot nonsense.”’ 

‘‘Much obliged, coz,’’ said Tom. ‘I hope 
4 is not your opinion, Miss de Cal- 

ara.’’ 

“Pretty nearly,’’ replied Leonora, smil- 
ing; ‘‘but why do you ‘Miss,’ and ‘Senora’ 
me? it used to be Leonora, when we met 
four years ago, and before that.’’ 

“Why, by Jove, I don’t know,”’ said Tom, 
pushing up his curly hair as if taken aback, 
‘except that you’ve sprung up so tall. I 
ean remember you as high as that,’’ hold- 
ing his hand about four feet from the floor, 
‘and in short skirts, and now, i’faith you 
top Isbel and Marion by a good bit. Do 
you remember,’’ he added more seriously, 
‘‘what a favorite you were with poor Julian 
D’ Arcy?”’ 

The child turned suddenly away, witha 
quivering lip; and deeply pained at having 
so inadvertantly wounded her, Tom Court- 
enay glanced at Isbel in mute appeal. But 
Leonora’s emotion was only for a second; 
her self control had now grown habitual 
and her strong will too all-powerful to en- 
able anything to unnerve her long, and the 
next moment she turned her face, with its 
habitual quiet expression, and said in a 
voice resolutely calm, ‘‘Do not let my fpol- 
ish weakness pain you. It is past now; 
but I loved Julian, and his death—’’ 

‘‘Hush.”’ said Isbel, hastily; ‘I hear 
mamma coming, and she, too, can hardly 
bear the mention of her son’s name.”’ 

As the ladies came in, Tom muttered, 
“She’s @ most uncommon step mother,”’ 
and then addressed them in his usual gay, 
rattling manner, under which lay deeper 
feelings and a higher nature than many 
gave him credit for. 

In anticipation of the late to morrow 
night, the family and guests retired early 
but Marion wes still seated at her toilette 
table, while Nelly brushed out her hair, 
when the door opened almost noiselessly. 
and Leonora stood by her side. 

“Child how you startled me!’’ exclaimed 
Marion, startigg. 

‘Send your maid away,” said the gir! in 
Italian. il 

“Nelly, you may go to bed,’’ said her 
mistress; ff can easily undress myeelf.”’ 

Nelly gladly retired, for travelling and 
bustling about had tired her. Leonora 
walked to the door, listened, bolted it and 
returned. - 

‘“] wanted to see you alone,’’ she said. 
“Angelo had 80 little chance of doing 
so, that he sent this to me in the packet 
Colonel Louis brought me.’’ She held out 
a letter. 

Marion looked at her; and the name of 
“Julian!” burst from her lips,as she grasped 
the letter. It was long, and once or twice 
she passed her hand over her eyes. As she 
reached the end, her breast heaved, and 
suddenly clasping her hands on her brow, 
she cried with a great and exceeding bitter 
cry, “Ob! Julian—oh, my son, my son! 
are we never more to meet till we meet be 
yond the grave! Is thy beautiful bead to be 
for ever crushed beneath this frighfu! doom 
ot another’s fell deed!’’ 


voice of the —— girl; and as if under a 
spell, Marion looked up. Leonora stood be- 
fore her with such a ~—s in her strange 
steadfast eyes as startled Marion. ‘‘When 
you hear me,’’ said the child steadfly, ‘‘do 
not look on me asa wild-brained visionist, 
or think that I do uot know what I say; but 
by the love I bore the dead, by the love I 
bear the living, I will find the man for whose 
dark deed Julian is an exile, and Julian 
shall be restored to his name and rights. It 
> the one purpose of my life, and I will do 
t!’’ 

There was no haste or passion in her 
words and manner—no | aap of the lip 
or wavering in the deep low voice—nothing 
but a strong, deliberate in treading 
in the path tothatend. A determination to 
reach it, unalterable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. Nothing could make her 
pause or swerve from her pu , 

Marion gazed on her as if he looked on 
one inspired, whispering low and almost 
fearfully: 

‘Leonora, Leonora, how you look! How 
is it possible for you to do this thing?”’ 

A sudden light shone in the Spaniard’s 
dark eyes, as if a ray from Heaven had fallen 
on her face, as she said, simply, and almost 
in the words of Scripture: 

‘Angelo loves Julian as he loves his own 
sou). and I will do it.” 

‘‘Heaven grant it,’’ said Marion, bowing 
her head; ‘“‘but I fear for us all; what can 
you do, my little one? How can you do 
anything?’ 

*‘Love conquers all,’’ replied Leonora, 
smiling gently. ‘‘The motto of my fore- 
fathers is mine, and shall be proved at 
last ’’ 

When Marion looked up the child was 

ne, as silently as she had entered, and 
Gesien knelt and «y earnestly that 
Heaven would indeed help the child. 

So that night passed away in the dim 
vista of time, and the morning dawned; 
and with a strange and new bora feeling of 
hope at her heart, Marion Rochester awoke 
from her dreamless sleep. 

The first train brought down those guests 
who were to sleep that night at the manor 
house; ‘but we pass over the day to the ball 
in the evening, to which young and old had 
been asked; and as Mr. Melvilleand his wife 
were regular hospitable country people, and 

oung Melvillea jovial, jolly sort ofa fellow 
it promised to go off well. 
From far and near the gentry of the sur 
rounding country came, and apout eight 
o'clock carriages began to set down the 
guests, and as they came more punctually 
than people do in fashionable London as- 
sembles, by nine o'clock almost every one 
bad arrived, and the rooms were well-filled, 
and about nine therefore we will enter the 
saloons 

The Reverend Cuthbert St. John entered 
bout that time, looking particularly grand 
and good, and entering just as the opening 
dance had ended, one of the first people he 
saw was his brother with a tall dark girl 
leaning on his arm. 
Beautiful indeed Leonora de Caldara 
looked in her floating white robe, unjew- 
eled, save for the rich bracelet-—Angelo's 
present—which circled her arm, and*the 
slender chain of diamonds which confined 
her hair, and gleamed amidst it like stars in 
a dark night. 
‘“‘Ah, Cuthbert, you ars late!”’ said Louis 
St. John. 
‘‘More serious duties detained me,’’ said 
the Reverend Cuthbert with a sweet smooth- 
ness that implied reproot; but at the same 








laugh in her handkerchief. ‘It is our in- 
cumbent, Colonel Louis's brother." 

‘‘Whew! sits the wind that way?" muat- 
tered Tom. ‘‘Well, I must have some fun 
out of him. Isbel, you know him then?” 

“I <r do,”’ she replied; ‘‘that ts, 
I’ve met him four or five times at the house 
of his mother, Lady Alice, and seen him at 
church.’’ 

“Oh, I'll take the shine out of him,”’ said 
Tom. ‘Come along, and introduce me,and 
keep my arm, and we'll have a lark. If 
you wont, 8t. John will.”’ 

He drew her forward to where the cler- 
gpman was standing; and Isbel, who had a 
spice of Tom's mischief in her, said: 

“How do you do, Mr. 8t. John? Allow 
me to introduce my cousin, Mr. Thomas 
Courtenay.”’ 

“Happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
8t. John,’’ said Tom, his black eyes dancing 
with mischief. ‘‘Having long known your 
warlike brother, I was anxious to be intro- 
duced to you. Strange we should never 
have met at cousin Courtenay’s house, eh! 
isn’t it?’ 

‘I presume, sir, you are not often there ?’’ 
said the reverend Cuthbert, stiffly, ‘And I 
have been away from London.”’ 

‘‘Ah, indeed! and while for three years 
I've been idling it away abroad, you have 
been laboring to bring back these heathens 
to the pale of the church. When I look 
back on the precious time I have wasted, 
sir,’’ said Tom, with # sanctimonious look, 
which nearly unmanned (or unwomaned) 
his cousin’s gravity, ‘‘and on the many idle 
hours I have flung away, and reflect that 
time never returns, it makes me sad; it does, 
indeed, now.”’ 

Cuthbert looked at him, at first a little un- 
certain whether he was being laughed at or 
not; but Tom's gravity deceived him, and 
he answered as became a clergyman, that 
‘‘Time and tide wait for no msn; and hours 
misspent and past can never be recalled,”’ 
which was such a platitude, that Tom's 
mouth gave way slightly at the corners, but 
he said, ‘‘You are right.”’ 

Whatever he was going to say to further 
‘rile the parson’’ was fated never to be ut- 
tered; tor young Melville came up, exclaim- 
ing: 

PrTom Courtenay, you are usurping your 
cousin; Miss Rochester, do graciously accord 
me the honor of your hand.’”’ 

And the next moment Isbel whirled away 
in a rapid waltz which Tom hastened to Join 
with Leonora, whom he took from Colonel St. 
John as unceremoniously as he had himself 
been robbed of Isbel. 

We will not bore the reader with a ‘de. 
scription of the remainder of that gay even. 
ing. Dancing was varied by admirably 
acted characters, in which Leonora took a 
prominent part, and by music at intervals, 
and when at an early hour on the following 
morning the party broke up, there were few 
of the younger guests who did not feel that, 
late as it was, the hour of separation had 
come all too soon, so brightand so keen had 
been their enjoyment of its hours. 





CHAPTER VIL 


ARION COURTENAY, when very 
M young, barely seventeen, had been 


married by her father to a certain 
Colonel Cyril D Arcy, a gallant offi - 
cer who had served with great distinction in 
India; and Marion, young and inexperi- 
enced, mistook respect and admiration for 
love, when, in fact, her affection for bim 
was more that of a child w a father. He 
was many years her senior, and at that time 





time giv¥ing a ce at the Castilian, which 
plainly said, ‘Introduce me.”’ 

Bo uis read it; but yet somehow or 
other it was with an indefinable dislike he | 
did sn, and did it shortly— 

“My brother Cuthbert—the Senora Leon. 
ara de Caldara.’’ 

Leonora bowed in the cold haughty man- 
ner habitual! to her with strangers; Cuthbert, 
intending to be as haugbty, only bowed 
stiffiy, and passed on, his admiration of the 
beautiful Spaniard somewhat chilled. 
‘Look, Isbel!l'’ swhispered Tom Courte 
nay. ‘By Jove, there’s Noah himself risen 
from his grave.’’ 

‘Take care!’’ said Isbel, smothering 








cousin Tom here, mamma?”’ 


“Look at me!’’ said the low thrilling 


was a widower with one son, Julian, a boy 
about eleven, who up til] then had been un- 
der the care of Sir Reginald Egerton. Mar- 
ion's first acquaintance with Angelo was on 
her wedding day. Only the day before Mr 
Courtenay was attacked with illness, but he 
would not postpone the marriage. 

Cyril D'Arcy and Reginald Egerton had 
been schoolboys together, and when the lat 
ter died, Cyril had continued the friendship 
to his old friend's son as closely as the quiet 
reserve of Angelo would allow him,and now 
it was Angelo who was asked to give away 
Mies Courtenay, which he did. 

Marion D'Arcy was happy in her hus- 
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band's affection, and in the deep love she 
soon learned to bear her stepson. If the 
child had been her own she could not have 
loved him with more entire devotion, and 
he returned it fully. It has been said that 
the tie between Marion and Angelo Egerton 
was no common one, nor was it, for that tie 
was this boy Julian; it had grown out 
of him, centred absorbedly in him 
through ead and strange circumstances to be 
told hereafter. 

What Leonora had said was true—that 
‘Angelo loved Julian as his own soul.”’ 

As « little child, while his father was in 
India, Julian had been left under the care 
of Sir Reginald and his wife, Jesuita, whose 

tle heart warmed to the motherless child. 
ut Angelo, like most young men, and like 
himeelf fn particular, had a dislike to young 
children; they were for the women; he knew 
nothing about them, and cared ati!! less,and 
when at home he rarely if ever noticed the 
child; but when he did, there was an irre. 
sistible fascination in his voice and manner 
—a winning power of which he was scarcely 
conscious, but which won the child, as b 
some invisible force, even while he half 
feared him. 

But Egerton knew it not, and might per- 
haps never have known till years after what 
a rich wealth of love and noble nature he 
was throwing away, but for one of those fine 
threads on which a whole lifetime often 
turns, aod which the world calls ‘‘chance,"’ 
but which the thinking brain and heart with 
deep reverence ascribes to an ever- watchful 
Providence. 

lt was one hot autumn day at Falcon: 
tower Castle when Julian was about eight 
years old and Angelo eighteen, that, the lat- 
ter having ridden hard that day, for he was 
a wild, reckless rideras far as he himself was 
concerned, on his return, had thrown himself 
on the grass, on the park-side of a stream 
which divided the flower-garden from the 
park, and the long completely hid his 
poate form until you came close. He 

ad fallen into a deep reverie—a dream of 
ambition and power, in which the face of 
his idolized mother was strangely mingled, 
when his quick ear caught the sound of lit- 
tle footsteps, and the pattering steps of a 
dog crossing the footbridge near him, but 
he did not move, recognizing little Julian's 


- 

le heard the child sit down by the stream, 
for a long time silent and motionless; then 
the gentle, child like voice murmured some 
words to the dog. at first too low to be 
caught, till, seemingly answering some 
caressing movement of his canine compan 
jon, the boy said, sadly: 

“Ah, poor Tyrol, you are not afraid of 
Angelo, for he speaks to you often, not sel- 
dom—or 80 seldom, as he does to me—and 
when he does, he makes me love him. I am 
a child, and he doesn't like children; but oh, 
I wish he would love me just a little bil, 
Tyrol,’’ and the child drew a deep heavy 
sigh. 

Those simple words—that sigh—cut An 
gelo to the very heart's core with a bitter, 
remorseful pang, whose sharp pain he had 
never thought to feel; he saw in a moment 
how wrong, how crue] he had been in suf 
fering his dislike to very young childreu to 
blind his usual acuteness, and overlook with 
careless, almost cold indifference, the pure 
affection of a little child—that holy thing 
which, alas! is too often cast away with ruth 
less haste or neglect,and which is surely one 
of the few gifts that remain of Paradiee. 

But Angclo's mistake had been that of 
—_ more than character, and the moment 

e saw how wrong he had been, that moment 
he determined to repair the evil before it 
was too late. 

He raised himself, and said quietly: 

*‘Juhan, come here.’’ 

The boy started violently, but came in- 
stantly. 

“I didn’t know you were here, Angelo. 
Did we wake you?”’ 

‘I wasn't asleep,’’ he replied; ‘‘sit down 
by me.”’ 

The child obeyed; but his look of timid 
wonder struck like cold stee] to Eyerton's 
inmost soul, and even his iron wil] could not 
make his voice quite so steady as usual, as 
he eaid: 

‘‘Why are you afraid of me, Julian?’’ 

The child hesitated, colored deeply, and 
his blue eyes drooped. 

**‘Nay, my boy, do not be afraid to answer 
me,’’ said Angelo, kindly. 

**Because,”"’ half whispered the child, 
with quivering lips, ‘‘you don’t like chil- 


‘‘And children don't like me,’’ said Eger- 
ton; but his voice trembled. 

Julian looked up quickly; there were 
tears, bitter, remorseful tears in Angelo's 
eyes; and the child, with a sudden impulse, 
hid his face on Angelo’s breast, saying pas- 
sionately: 

“I love you! 
little!’’ 

Angelo clasped the child to him, murmur. 
ing low, as he bent over him: 

* God forgive me; for I have been griev- 
ously wrong sl] these years!"’ 

From that day there sprang up between 
these two a love that grew every hour and 
day of the nineteen vears that had passed 
since that moment, which had been im their 
lives the turning point on which so much 
had hung, 


Ob! Angelo, love me a 


THE SATUR DAY 


Then came Sir Reginald’s death and Col- 
onel D'Arcy’s return, and a year after that 
his marriage with Marion Courtenay; but in 
two years he died, ieaving his son and pro- 
perty, Friars Lea, to the sole guardianship 
of Angelo Egertoo. Marion was left even 
wealthy. 

And now Tom Courtenay’s name first ap 
pears as a link in this strange chain, for Tom 
and Julian were at Eton ther, and be- 
came great friends. Tom been not only 
rather, but very wild; and Julian, in at- 
tempting to rescue him from the dire conse- 
quences of it, had entailed upon himself mis- 
ery he little dreamed of, but of which Tom 
was totally ignorant, supposing him, in 
common with the rest of the world, to be 
dead. 

But we must go back. 

It is not here that we have spsce to tell 
how Marion D'Arcy met Austin Rochester, 
suffice it that she did. She learned what it 
was to love with all the faith and strength 
of her strong faithful heart. She loved his 
motherless little child for his sake; she be- 
lieved she was loved, and they were mar 
ried. 

A few short clouded months, barely a 
year, and she was awoke from her dream. 
One dark day he let« ber and his child, and 
from that time she had never seen him or 
heard ofhim. At the same time that Mar- 
ion married, Leonora arrived in England, 
and & year after that came Lady Egerton’s 
terrible death. and then vague news that 
young Julian D Arcy (who bad left England 
very suddenly just then) had fallen over a 
precipice in traveling in Switzerland and 
had been killed In reality, Julian, under 
the name of Rothesay, y ode second 
Christian name, fled from England, accom. 
panied by Egerton, who took him to Flor 
ence, and placed him with an eminent ar- 
tist. Only three people in the world knew 
the whole from beginning to end—Egerton, 
Marion, and the child, Leonora. 

When the reportof Julian D'Arcy’s death 
reached home, some distant relations of 
course sprang up and claimed Friars Lea; 
but Angelo refused to give it up, on the 
ground that Julian's death could not be 
proved, and therefore he as trustee would 
hold it. The distant relation applied to the 
Court of Chancery to have Julian declared 
dead; but Angelo opposed this, and there 
being no proof adduced, the application was 
refused. 

Colonel St. John, as we have said, had 
been at Eton with Angelo, and knew only 
what the world knew, and that was lit- 
tle enough, and far enough from the real 
truth. 





CHAPTER VIIL 


~ QUIS ST. JOHN had been induced by 
Cuthbert to remain with him over 
Sunday; but as on the Saturday after. 

d noon Cuthbert would be engaged, Louis 
said he should see if Mra Ashton would al- 
low him to take out Leonora and Miss 
Rohester for a ride, and walked up to the 
school to make the request. 

Mrs. Ashwn heard bim, and then said 
with a half apologetic smile: 

‘*‘Leonora, may go with you, Colonel St. 
John, but you will easily understand that I 
cannot permit Miss Rochester to do the same. 
She is no longer a child; and you will ex 
cuse me, I hope, sir. It would never do to 
80 infringe the rule, and have one of the pu- 
pils seen riding out with a ventleman alone, 
and especially a military officer,”’ 

“IT quite understand that, Mrs. Ashton,’’ 
said Louis; ‘but, pardon me, will not that 
apply to Leonora ?”’ 

“Firstly, Colonel, Leonora is after all, stil] 
a child; and then I am peculiarly placed 
with regard to her. Her guardian placed 
her here only on the agreement that she 
was to have xreat freedom, and especially 
as much free air and exercise as she chose. 
If she were precisely on the same footing 
here as the other girls, I should not allow 
her to go; but as, personally, I see no harm 
in it. and as I know Sir Angelo, if here, 
would wish it, you are welcome to take her, 
only do not be late.’’ 

‘‘And what time shall I order the horses, 
Mrs. Ashton?’ 

‘‘At half past two punctually,’ 
plied; ‘‘but I will ask her.’’ 

She left the room, but soon returned, say- 
Ing: 4 
‘‘At that hour she will be ready, and she 
begged me to offer you the use of her 
groom's horse. It is a noble animal,and far 
superior toany you could hire here.’’ 

‘Tam much obliged to her,’’ said Louis; 
‘‘and will be here at the time. Where are 
her horses kept?’’ 

‘‘Atthe Manor Armsa,”’ sag Mrs. Ashton; 
‘‘just this side of the village 

Louis thanked her and departed. 

Precisely at half past two he reached Ash- 
ton House, but old John Wylde was already 
there with ‘‘E] Haaseneh’’ and ‘ Grey- 
steel,’’ and Leonora was waiting on the 
steps, looking so beautiful in her riding 
habit that St. John started. But he recov- 
ered himself, and as he lifted her to her 
saddle, said gaily: 

‘‘Senorita, to a before time is as unpunc- 
tual as to be after it.’’ 

mm. ae the right Soe. 

e answered, as they passed the - gates, 
and struck ina nosthasty inten - 


she re- 





EVENING POST. 


It was a beautiful country, hilly and 
wooded, and though now it was winter, and 
the ground hard and frozen, it was beauti- 
ful in its very bleak desolation. 

For some distance neither spoke, but as 
they were walking their horses down the 
slope of a hill, Louis said: 

‘Have you seen that masterly painting of 
Horatius Cocles defending the bridge? It 
is by a young artist who is rising to tame. 
Julian Rothesay is his name.’’ 

“T have seen it, and it is certainly spien- 
did,’’ replied Leonora. , ‘‘If one of the old 
masters had done it, the world would have 
gone mad about it.”’ a 

‘Tam atraid your sarcasm is true,’’ said 
Louis; ‘‘but I fancied that in the tace of the 
brave Roman I could trace some resem- 
blance to Egerton.”’ : 

“It is very likely,’’ said Leonora, quietly; 
‘‘we knew the painter when we were in 
Florence, and he took Angelo’s portrait.”’ 

‘Indeed?’’ said Louis; ‘1 must see it. Is 
it a good likeness ?’’ ; 

“To the life—masterly,”’ she replied; ‘‘it 
hangs now in the gallery at Falcontower, 
but it is so fine a one that when it came 
over, Angelo, at the request of his friends, 
threw open his gallery in town for three 
days.” 

Bhe did not say nothing would have made 
him allow his own portrait to be shown, 
save for his love for its painter, which made 
him do anything to give him fame and re- 
nown. 

“TI must eee it,”’ said St. John; ‘‘but is 
this artist any relation of Egerton’s?’’ 

She looked up in surprise. 

“No! What a strange question! What 
made you think that?” 

There was & restless anxiety in her eye as 
she spoke, and a curious expression about 
the mouth, which would have told Angelo— 
and Angelo only—that she was prepared to 
‘‘lie unmitigatedly’’ to preserve the secret 
entrusted to her care. 

Louis saw neither, but replied— 

‘‘Your guardian’s name is Angelo Rothe 
say Egerton, and this painter's is ‘ Rothe- 
8a ”” 


‘‘Angelo was so christened after his fath- 
ers mother,’’ said Leonora. ‘It was her 
surname.”’ 

‘‘Well, and perhaps this Signor Giulio is 
of the same family.”’ 

‘‘No, he is no relaticn at all,’’ said Leon- 
ora. ‘‘But look, Colonel Louis, do you see 
that deep ravine in the vale below ?’’ 

In the vale, between two lines of hills, 
was a gorge about twelve feet across, by 
ten deep, but with sloping sides, so that a 
horse with a careful ~ider could cross it 
easily. 

“It looks,’’ said St. John, ‘‘as if it had 
once been the bed of a river.’”’ 

“So it has,’’ said Leonora; ‘‘it runs for 
miles like that, and in heavy rains is often 
full; and a heavy fall of snow with wind 
makes itasnow drift—a dangerous one, too.’”’ 

‘Is it passable now ?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, yes, Wylde and I have crossed it 
often,’’ replied Leonora. ‘‘Graysteel and 
E] Hassenech know exactly how to step 
down.”’ 

As they reached the ravine, Colonel St. 
Jobn glanced upward, and said: 

‘I hope, then, no rain or snow will fall, 
for there are some ‘ugly’ grey clouds hang- 
ing over us.’’ 

‘Never mind them,’’ said Leonora. 
* Now,’’ said she, as they reached the other 
side, ‘‘let’s race to the top of this hill as the 
crow flies—the road winds.’’ 

‘*Leonora, stop!"’ he exclaimed. ‘There 
are hedges in the way—you will be 
thrown.”’ 

“Oh, no; Angelo taught me riding,’’ she 
returned. ‘‘I shall get there first, for Has- 
seneh goes like the wind.”’ 

‘**A wilfu’ woman maun hae her wa’;”’ 
said the colonel, resignedly. ‘Now, one, 
two, three—away!’’ 

Both started; Leonora saying quickly— 

“Don’t fear tor me at leaping, but mind 
Greystee].”’ 

Up and over the first hedge the gallant 
gray kept neck and neck with the black de- 
scendants of the Prophet's steed; but soon 
the extreme fleetness of the Arabian, and 
the feather weight he bore, began to tell, 
and she shot ahead of her rival, took the 
next hedge with graceful and 4adylike ease, 
and kept steadily on, reaching the brow of 
the hill several lengths betore Graysteel; 
and suddenly, as Leonora pulled her up, the 
well trained animal stopped immediately as 
motionless as a statue, and her silky coat 
hardly even stirred by her run. 

“I didn’t know you were such a rider!’’ 
exclaimed the colonel, laughingly; ‘‘bur you 
had me at a disadvantage.’’ 

‘Ob yes,’’ I know,’’ said Leonora; ‘I omy 
wanted a good galop. I'll be good f!now.’ 

St. John lookrd at her, and muttered in- 
wardly: 

‘“‘Anythipg to make that dear face look 
less grave, and more like a childs. Deuce 
take it!’’ he exclaimed suddenly. ‘‘Gray- 
steel has casts shoe. I hope there is a far- 
ner over there.”’ 

Dismounting, he led the horse, and 
walked; but in this way it took a quarter-of. 
an hour to reach the hamlet; and by this 
time it was really getting dark,and the snow 


before the wind in what promised to 





was falling faster every minute, on 
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very heav ydrift. 












“Nigh on five, oe was the reply ‘ 
even cross country through 
it’s ——— mile.”’ 

“That is the way we came and must 
ert emf 

“Lor, sir! it 
reach the ravine,”’ said the landlord, 
by that time it will be a snow-drift. fee 
how heavy it falls, and how the wind drives 
it > it.”’ 

‘‘We must reach it and cross it,’’ said Le. 
onora, looking at St. John. ‘ so 

“Why, miss, the hardest riding would 
hardly reach it in time,” said the landlord, 
“It will be dark in half an-hour, sir.’’ 

‘Do not mind what he says. We are 
losing time,’’ said the Spaniard impe- 
tiently. 

‘‘My friend, we must go,’’ said the colo- 
nel. decidedly; ‘‘so good evening.” 

They turned their horses h and at a 
hand-gallop rode —_~ Leonora’s dark 
eyes sparkling with delight at the adven. 
ture, Louis’s fall of anxiety for his precious 
charge. 

The air was perfectly white with snow, 
— the now wild blast swept right in their 

ces. 

Presently St. John said: 

‘Are these horses good for a long, mad 
race ?’’ 

‘Yes; they are thorough-bred, and used 
to mad riding,” — Leonora. 

‘‘How bleak and desolate the hills look!” 
said Louis. ‘‘And how dark it is growing! 
Leonora, can you really keep your seat 
when*?Hasseneh is at her full s = 

‘Yes, of course,’’ she replied. 

‘Then, my dear child, there is nothin 
for it but that,’’ said Louis. ‘‘Now start.’ 

The next moment they were off—at first 
with some moderation; but as the high- 
mettled animals warmed to their work 
they broke into a mad galop, that made them 
seem literally to fly through the air like the 
wild riders of German legends. 

The miles flew by them like phantoms; 
and though the driving snow and bowling 
blast swept wildly by them, neither steeds nor 
riders heeded it, but bending almost to their 
saddle bows, they kept on as if the race was 
one tor life or death, the toam flying from 
their horses’ mouths as they dashed on 
through the fast deepening snow. And so 
they approached the dreaded ravine. 

The little band that grasped Hasseneh’s 
rein was growing wool a, every fibre of 
the child's slight frame was culveting. She 
drew her breath in quick, labored gasps; 
and as the brave horses slackened, partly to 
descend the last slope, partly impeded b: 
the snow, she drooped forward in her 
die till her black hair mingled with the flow- 
ing mane of the Arabian. 

‘Leonora! Great Heaven! she is faint- 
ing!’ exclaimed St. John. 

*‘No,’’ said Leonora, recovering herself 
with the minute’s pause, and firmly grasp: 
ing the reins. ‘‘I am all right again. 
Louis, indeed I am.”’ ; 

“It is so dark I cannot see your face ve 
clearly,’’ said Louis. ‘‘Are you really all 
right again ?”’ ; 

‘Indeed yes,’’ she replied. ‘Ride on, 
ride on, or we shall be too late.’’ 

A few moments more brought them to 
where the ravine had been. It was one 
sheet of white snow from one side of the 
valley to the other, and the ravine between 
them was filled and hidden by the snow 
stretching away on al) sides. It was one 
vast drifi—to attempt to cross which would 
be certain death. ; 

“Good Heavens—we are too late!’’ said 
Colonel 8t. John. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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The Victoria Cross has been awarded to 
the late Lieutenants Melville and Coghill, 
of the 24th Regiment for their heroism in 
saving the colors of the regiment. There is 
a precedent for this posthumous honor in the 
Case of Colonel Booth, of the 43d who it 
was announced would have received the 
Bath had he survived the Maori war 


EB 








An elephant died recently in Calcutta 
which 1s said to have been ridden by War- 
ren Hastings when Governor General of in- 
dia, ahundred years ags. He may probe 
bly have been fifty years old at that ume. 

eS 

Mr. Joseph R. Chambers, s colored man 
residing at Chambersburg, Pa., has con: 
structed an aerial ladder. or fire esca 
which is pronounced by New York exper's 
far superier to anything of the kind in use. 





Aunt Betsey Hendrickson, who helped t 
put out a fire when the British march 
through Jersey, Monmouthward, firing 
houses here and there, died in New Haven, 
Conn., a short time since, aged 113. 


Tate, tee Sethu, who os bn = 
town o ndon a year or ¥. 
arrived in San Frandeoo by an Australian 
steamer. 
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TRAILING ABRBUTUS. 








BY ELAINE GOODALE. 





yeep in the lonely forest, 
: High on the mountain side, 
Long is the dreary winter, 

Short is the sum mer-tide ; 
Just in the breath between them, 

Pregnant with sun and showers, 

Starts from the earth primeval 

Fairest of Northern flowers. 


All through the sunny summer 
Lavish with wealth of bloom, 

Sbe, too, hath shared life’s fullness 
Hid in her forest gloom ; 

Nortured with dews and sunlight 
Richly her buds are fed 

Fresh while the summer fadeth, 
Fresh when its flowers are dead. 


Then, when the rude winds seek her, 
Threaten her buds to biast, 
Fiercely assailed by winter, 
Fearless she holds them fast ; 
Fast, tiJl the spring draw nearer, 
Fast, till the days w tair, 
Fast, till the April showers 
Quicken the chilly air, 


Woke by the murmuring breezes, 
Kissed by the shining sun, 
Up in a burst of transport 
Brarteth the prisoned one! 
Blushing in fairy clusters, 
Pressy & mossy bed, 
Leaves of autumnal russet 
Over her soft couch shed. 


Close to the damp earth clinging, 
Tender, and pink, and shy; 

Lifting her waxen blossoms 
Up to the changeful sky ; 

Welcome our spring-tide darling, 
Fresh in thy virgin hue, 

Long as the oaks stand round thee 
Yearly thy charms renew. 

i ee 


The Strolling Players. 


BY ¥. T. L. 











ute?’’ asked Mr. Miles Forrester, as he 

compelled his handsome nephew, Ger- 

ald, to sit down beside him on a rustic 
bench in the garden. 

“For one minute? Certainly, uncle,’’ 
replied the young fellow. ‘‘Time’s up? 
The minute’s expired. Let's talk non- 
sense.”’ 

“You are incorrigible, Gerald.’’ 

“No, sir! no, sir! Why don’t you look 
on life with a little of my philosophy? Con. 
fess, my dear uncle, that you haven't been 
so very happy; that you are not very happy 
now, in spite of your wealth, your fine 
house, your bank, insurance and railroad 
stock, your real estate and California in- 
vestments.’’ 

“Very true, Gerald. And if this world 
had been intended as a great playground I 
should confess that I hed mistaken my Ca- 
reer. Your tather was a wild dreamer like 
you; visionary, unstable. He had no ateadi- 
ness, even in his profession.’’ 

“He left some good pictures, though,’’ 
said Gerald. 

“His subjects were so eccentric that he 
could not sell them. I was almost his only 
patron. My house is tull of things that no- 
body would buy.”’ 

“The ordinary fate of genius, 
Gerald. 

“But had he gone into trade as I did, his 
wife would not have died of privation and a 
broken heart.’’ 

“Poor mother !’’ 

“Half of these wrinkles on my brow,”’ 
pursued the old gentleman. ‘‘were not 
traced by age, but by care. The care occa- 
sioned by pd father and yourself. Buta 
truce to all this now. Iam amply rich to 
allow you, if I chose, to follow your fancy 
wherever it may lead you. But I am a 
man of principle, as rigidly wedded to what 
I know to be rigbt, as you are to your pro- 
fitiess day-dreams, if you will not do as I 
wish you I withdraw my countenance and 
aid, and leave you to work out your own 
salvation. I have laid two propositions be- 
fore you; one to y into business, in a re 
spectable house, I to furnish the capital; the 
other to accept the hand of Mrs. Rashton, 
young, rich, and pretty. I donot insist on 
your acceptance of both of these proposi- 
tions, but you must take one or the other, or 
we pa t. ” 

“ ‘The first, my dear uncle, I decidedly de- 
ne. 

‘‘But you'll marry the widow; she comes 
here to day, you know.” 

“Thank you for the widow; I’ll keep clear 
of her.’’ 

“Incorrigible boy! What do you propose 
to do with yourself?” 

“T haven‘t exactly decided, uncle. But 
the world offers a wide field to a gentleman 
of my figure, taste, accomplishments and 
education. I might be a strolling player, or 
& traveling portrait painter; or have 
thought of reviving the traditions of the el- 
der ages, and going about like Homer, sing- 
‘ng My Own verses to my Own music.”’ 

Then you are determined to leave me?” 
said the old gentleman, rising. ‘*Poor, fool- 
ish, headstrong boy.”’ 

a* shal? not trouble you long, my dear 
rood = the young man. ‘‘But Ay her 
> we ag add K old- 
ing out his ‘lls py * 

Friends 1” said the old man, with « tear 


(vee you listen to reason for a min- 


%” 


remarked 
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thing else in the ld. 
ane na on world. But my principles 


“Bo are mine,” said Gerald. ‘Good-bye 


till we meet —, 

They shook hands in token of amity, and 
went in different directions, Gerald strolling 
along through a fine oak 

He was roused trom his abstraction. how- 
ever, by the sound of merry laughter. Ad- 
vancing cautiously, he soon obtained a view 
of an open glade in the wood, and of a 
group of persons who had taken possession 
of the spot. And it was not long before he 
knew the group to be a lot of traveling act- 
ors. Among them were a long-faced, melan- 
choly man, in a seedy black suit, seated be- 
side a buxom, smiling damsel, and a stout, 
ruddy-cheeked gentleman, flashily attired, 
we = 2 & second trim-buitt damsel, 
an © whole party were busily en in 
tattling, laughing, and devouring nnd 
laneous feast, consisting of ham, cold 
chicken, crackers and bottled ale. It was 
a Lttle pic nic party, in short. 

The breaking of a dried branch on which 
he had incautiously rested, revealed the 
presence of Gerald. 

‘Ha |" cried the red-nosed man, with a 
theatrical start, ‘‘whom have we here? Ad- 
vance friend, and give the countersign.”’ 

“My friends,’”’ said Gerald, advancing, 
“excuse my interrupting your festivity. I 
beg you will not Jet me disturb you. — I in- 
truded accidentally.” 

“Perhaps you have as good a right 
here as ourselves,’’ said the red-nosed man, 
with a merry twinkle of the eye. ‘Are you 
the owner of this wm g be oy yy 

*‘No,sir,”’ replied Gerald, with a smile. ‘‘I 
I am only the nephew of the owner of this 
spot; and allow me to bid you as much ofa 
welcome to this place as I, only the nephew 
of the — may extend. Did I feel 
at liberty I would ask you into the house.”’ 

**Enough said, young gentleman !"’ cried 
the red nosed man, with a wave of his 
bread-knife. ‘‘And for the hospitality of 
the forest, sir, permit us to requite you b 
inviting you to a seat at our board—sward 
mean.”’ 

Gerald sat down amidst the strange, mer- 
ry crew, and was soon perfectly at home. 

‘‘And now, good sir,’’ said the red nosed 
man, using the same quaint phraseology he 
had already adopted, ‘‘in return for your 
confidence (Gerald had mentioned his name) 
let us inform you who we are. We area 
company of traveling Thespians—in other 
wor strolling players. I rejoice in the 
name of Horatio Bivvins, and am the mana 
ger of these unmanageable ladies and gentle- 
men. That melancholy man in the ‘suit of 
sables’ is our low comedian. That black- 
eyed lady at your left, Mr. Forrester, is 

iss Jones, the best chambermaid in the 
country. The other lady, Miss Doxie, is 
our walking — © My friend in the red 
waistcoat does the high ey Mr. Wolf, 
Mr. Forrester. The rest of our troupe have 
gone on before to engage a hall in the coun- 
ty town—to post the bills—to propitiate the 
editor—and to bespeak a favorable hearing 
‘for us and for our tragedy.’ ”’ 

“Ah, you are happy, my friends,’’ said 
Gerald; ‘‘while I—’’ 

‘‘Are you unhappy ?’’ cried the dark eyed 
girl, laying her hand lightly on the young 
man’s arm. 

“The most miserable dog alive !’’ cried 
Gerald 

‘‘How exclaimed the manager, in his deep 
stage tones. 

“My uncle wants toset me up in busi- 
ness.’ 

‘‘Hang business !’’ said the ruddy cheeked 
gentleman, Mr. Wolf. 

‘And he wants me to marry a rich 
widow.” 

‘‘Hard-hearted old hunks!’’ cried the 
black eyed girl, winking slyly at the trage- 
dian. 

‘In short,’’ said Gerald, ‘‘we must part. 
I have been casting round for a profession, 
and I don’t see that I can do anything bet- 
ter than turn actor.”’ 

‘Sir,’ said Mr. Bivvins, ‘‘your good star 
led us here today. You're borr to shine 
upon the boards, sir. Are youup in any 

rte, Mr. Forrester ?"’ 

“T know fifty plays by heart.”’ 

‘‘Romeo, for instance ?”’ 

“Every word of it.”’ 

“Then we re in luck !’’ cried the manager. 
‘What do you say, Mr. Wolf? Two first 
appearances for ope night! It'll draw like 
a pitch plaster. There’ll be a twenty dollar 
house You know you only consented to 
do Romeo to oblige me. Well, you take 
Tybalt, and let Mr. Forrester take 

omeo.”’ 

’ Mr. Bivvins then explained to Gerald that 
they were to play Romeo and Juliet that 
night to introduce & debutante, Mrs. Morti- 
mer, toa generous and discerning public. 
Mrs. Mortimer was a romantic young 
widow, of splendid talents, who had run 
away from the tyranny of her friends in 
New York, and pws joined the company. 
She was beautiful and accomplished. 

Gerald did not see her face ti]] he encoun- 
tered her upon the stage at night. Then he 
was dazzled by her charms. They were not 
those fictitious beauties which the close glare 
of the footlights reveal in all their treachery 
to the actor, though they strike the distant 
audience with bewilderment. No pearl 





in hiseye. “Ilove you better than any- 
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lilies of pout ont health adorned her lovely 
face. er rounded arms and shoulders 
shamed beady nen that rested on them. Amid 
the awk figures that surrounded her, 
she moved with the grace of a queen. It 
was not difficult for the Romeo of the even- 
ing to feign an attachment to so beautiful a 
creature, and before the curtain fell, amid 
thunders of applause, he found himself 
pleading the cause of a real passicn. 

And Sem this moment he wooed the lady 
in downright earnest, and was ultimately 
accepted. She never asked what his pros- 
pects were, nor did he inquire into her an- 
tecedents. It was enough for the y: 

ted fellow that she was beautiful, and 
oved him. They bad about a hundred dol- 
lars between them, and with that to live 
upon, until something turned up, they con- 
cluded to abandon the strolling company 
without beat of drum, and, eloping to New 
York, they there got married. 

Before the month was out they bad run 
to about for want of funds. Then Gerald, 
with starvation staring him in the face, 
roamed New York in search of employment. 
Disappointment met him everywhere. 
Nothing remained but to throw himself on 
the generosity of his uncle. He communi- 
cated his project to his bride; she acquiesced 
in the arrangement, and, raising funds by 
pledging a gold watch, they started for 
Forest Hill. 

Mr. Forrester was reading in his libra 
when the couple were announced. e 
dropped his paper, and the couple fell at 
his feet. 

‘Uncle, pardon me!’’ exciaimed Gerald, 
for running away without your consent.’’ 

“Uncle—my uncle !"’ cried Mrs Forres- 
+ Pe uncle, and please pardon Ger- 
a ’* 

“Get up, ou blockhead ! you'll burst the 
knees of those ridiculously tight panta- 
loons |’ cried the old gentleman. ‘Julia, 
don’t be making a fool of yourself !"’ 

“Julia?” cried Gerald—how did you learn 
her name ?”’ 

“Oh, she’s an old friend of mine,’’ said 
the old gentleman, winking mischievously. 
“Eh, Jule?”’ 

The bride burst into a fit of hearty laugh- 
ter. 

‘‘Nephew !’’ said the old gentleman, ‘‘al- 
low me to present you to Mrs. Rashton 
that was.”’ 

“Mrs. Rashton !’’ exclaimed Gerald, in 
amazement. 

‘‘Yes—the widow you tried to run away 
from—but whom you ran away with, after 
all, my boy !’’ 

1- at! have I been a dupe?’’ cried Ger- 
ald. 

**‘Don’t be angry, my lad. Your old uncle 
only borrowed a little bit of your romance 
to cure you of your visionary notions. I 
engaged those strolling actors to come into 
my grounds, because I knew verv well 
you'd go oft with them. Linduced Julia to 
make her first appearance—and I saw it, 
too, through a pair vk ye spectacles, with 
a red wig on my head, and an old plaid 
cloak around me. YetI paid my quarter 
to see the show. Ha! ha!’ 

‘Fairly trapped !'’cried Gerald. 

“Yes, and if you go tramping round the 
world, like a gipey, trying to realize your 
day dreams, you'll be everybody's dupe. 
Yet I suppose you@re determined to make 
the stage a profession.”’ 

“Not so, uncle,’’ said the young man 
rather sheepishly; ‘‘I tried to get a clerk- 
ship in New York.’’ 

‘And they wouldn't have you. Ha! ha! 
Well, don’t let old Trapbal) know that, or 
he mayn’t allow you to come in with a capi- 
tal of fifty thousand dollars.’’ 

‘‘My dear, generous uncle !"’ cried Ger- 
ald. 

“Tut, tut, boy! I’m only too glad that 
you'll let me be generous, master Romeo. 
‘O, Romeo ! Romeo! wherefore art thou Ro- 
meo!’ E ! I think I could play it my- 
self as well as Bivvins.’’ 

We need hardly add that Gerald became 
a steady, as merchant, and never re- 
verted, without feeling his cheeks tingle, to 
the episode of his connection with the stroll- 


ing players. 
— oo —e.. - 


— 
A Cuear Feast:—Before the “discovery 
of the western bemisphere by the Spaniards, 
it is well known that gold and silver were 
so extremely scarce in Europe, that a small 
piece of either represented a considerable 
quantity of the necessaries of life; $1 70 for 
instance, was thought an equivalent to a fat 
cx,and 25cents toasheep. In England, 
three ofthe latter stoodin the place ofa 
quarter of corn, and thirty paid a year’s 
rent fora finehouse. Whenthe compan 
of London wax chandlers dined at their 
hall, on Jord mayor's day, 1479 the luxury 
and extravagance of the age were wondered 
at, as soon as it was known that the expen 
ses of the day amounted to the enormous 
sum of seven shillings, or lees than two 
dollars! In those frugal times seven ebil- 
lings was thought a full and ample sum for 
a city feast. 
—_—_—— — ee —— 
A Connecticut woman, 78 years old, who 
bas been severely #fflicted with the asthma 
for thirty five years, bad a violent fit one 
day last week, in which it was thought sbe 
would die. She recovered, however, and 


Streanos Prociamation.— There is a 
proclamation extant, addressed by Rassia is 
the Circsasian chiefs, in 1837, in which it to 
asked: ‘‘Are you 
srtapenart The Bopha” sr 

er bayonets? o may 
mechanic artizans, but power dwel 


good 
only with Russia, No country ever waged 
successful war her. If you desire 
you must be convinced that there are 
ttwo powersin existence—God in hes. 
ven and the Emperor upon earth.”’ 
a Worps:— f pon and case bg Boma 
nin reported. person now 
ken of as having ‘‘suicided."” The coining 
ot this verb, nodoubt, belongs to the gang 
v ho lately issued the word Sy og mean- 
ing to commit a burglary, and the stil] more 
hideous terms, ‘‘excurted’’ and ‘injunct- 
ed,’’ which have lately been suffered to pass 
curreat. In the same mint, we doubt not, 
have been coined such words as ‘‘cabled,”’ 
‘‘wired,’’ “‘donated,”’ ‘‘deputated,”’ ‘‘inter- 
viewed,’ ‘‘orated,’’ ‘-walkist,”’ ‘ ” 
and the like, with which the President's 
English has lately been defaced. 
ey te ep ter newspa- 
pers are old specimens of literature, t 
— and ae They ~ os 4 
nor telegra news to speak 
are in the way of ‘‘leader’’ and 
literary lore. The absence of local news is 
a distressing feature. You scan their pages 
in vain for accounts of fires, murders, pub- 
lic meetings, reviews of troops, court 
reports or any other events which 
with us go to up the local columns. 
A bull fight, if it is a good one, is evlogized 
to the extent of a dozen lines. Ifa poor 
one, it is dismissed with as many words. 
Tus|Wor.p s GLory.—Some time in the 
reign of Queen Anne a party of sight-seers 
were heing conducted over the English 
House ot Lords. ‘Have you ever been 
before, friend ?’’ asked a s ) ed en | 
buck of a very ancient visitor in spun 
garb, who looked like a substantial yeo- 
man, and who seemed to be gazing around 
him with intense interest. ‘‘Never,’’ re- 
plied the ancient person, ‘‘since I sat in that 
chair.”’ And with his stick he pointed 
trembling to the throne. The ancient visi- 
tor was Richard Cromwell, one time 
Lord Protector of the commonwealth of 
England. 


A Tuxx's Buntat:—In the funeral of a 
Turk, one partofthe ceremony is singular 
enough. Rs soon as the grave is filled up, 
each Friend plants a sprig of cypress on the 
right, and another on the left hand side of 
the deceased. Itis understood, it seems, 
thet should the sprigs onthe right hand 
grow, the deceased will enjoy the hap- 

iness promised by Mahomet to all true be 
overs: but should those on the opposite 
side flourish, he will be forever excluded 
from tasting its bliss. If both succeed he 
will be greatly favored in the next world; 
and if both fail he will be tormented by 
black angels til) he shall be rescued from 
them by the mediation of the prophet. 


A Livino Fisu Line:—In the ocean, we 
perceive a long, black, tangled string, like 
agiant’s leather boot-lace set tosoak. It 
is a sea string, but nota weed; in fact, a 
living lasso, capable of consuming the orey 
it incloses within its treacherous folds. From 
twenty to thirty feet is no uncommon length 
for this artful animated fishing line to reach, 
but ite diameter rarely exceeds aneight of 
an inch. It has a mouth, however, capable 
of considerable distention and holding 
power. Let an unwary shell fish lulled 
into a false security, stretch forth its tenta- 
clea to meet the welcome waves, anda 
pointed head is adroitly insinuated; the 
mouth effects a tenacious grasp on the yield- 
ing tissues, and the tenant of the shell he. 
comes food forthe ‘‘long sea worm’’ for 
such is the name of the cord. 


Facts Anour THE Human Bopy. The 
average man measures about five feet three 
and one-half inches. The weight of the 
average male adult is 140 pounds. The hu- 
man skeleton consists of more than 200 dis- 
tinct bones. There are more than 500 se- 
parate muscles in the body and an equal 
pumber of nerves and blood jvessels. The 
skin contains more than two million open- 
ings, which are the outlets for an equal pum- 
ber of sweat giands. | adult man has 
fourteen hundred square feet of lungs; or, 
rather, the mucous membrane lining the air 
cells of his lungs, if spread upon a smooth, 
plane surface, would cover an extent of 
fourteen hundred square feet. About two- 
thirds of a pint of air is inhaled at each 
breath in ordina respiration. A man 
breathes eighteentimes a minute, and uses 
three thousand cubic feet, or about three 
hundred and seventy five hogsheads ot air 
per hour. The weight of the heart is from 
eight to twelve ounces. It beats one hun- 





has had no trouble from the asthma since. 





powder and carmine, but the roses and 


dred thousand timesin twenty-four hours. 
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YOu'’LL NEVES GUESS, 





Il know two eyes, two soft brown eyes, 
Two eyes as sweet and dear 

As ever danced with gay surprise, 
Or melted with a tear; 

In whose fair rays a heart may bask— 
Their shadowed rays serene— 

But, little maid, you must not ask 
W hose gentile eyes I mean. 


I know & voice of fairy tone, 
Like brooklet in the June, 
That sings to please itself alone, 
A little old-worid tune, 
W hose music haunts the listener's ear, 
Apa will not leave it free; 
But I shall never tell you, dear, 
W hose accents they may be. 


I know a golden-bearted maid 
For whom I built a shrine, 

A leafy no*k of murmurous shade, 
Deep in this heart of mine; 

And in that calm and cool recess 
To make her bome she came— 

But, oh! indeed you'd never guess 
That littice maiden's name. 


—OK, — 


LORD LYNNE’S CHOICE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “FROM GLOOM TO 
SUNLIGRT,’’ ‘‘WEAKER THAN A 
WOMAN,’’ ETC., BTC. 


CHAPTER XXI—[contTinvuxp. } 


T was four days before Inez omeneens 
courage to visit the ‘‘trysting 
tree.’ Sbe longed to go once more to 
say -bye toa spot where she had 

been so happy. Only once more, and then 
she would never see that part of the grounds 


She had ceased to care about the world 
she had so passionately longed for. If all 
Seville were to pass along the high road, all 
the gay nobles and fair ies, she would 
not wish to see them. 

She was still half child, half woman; 
and, with trembling steps, she sought the 
scene of her former happiness. Even when 
she came again to the spot where she bad 
seen Rinaldo for the firstand last time, no 
tears came to soften the grief that seemed 
to be consuming her young life. 

She went into the orange grove where 
she had stood with Luigi Carnello four days 
since; she sst down and looked listlessly 
around her. Suddenly her eyes fell upon a 
smal] discolored paper, that lay half hidden 
among some dead leaves upon the ground. 

Her heart gave one great leap. What 
was it? Who had placed it there? She 
raised itand held it unopened for a few 
minutes in her hand. An instinctive dread 
of coming sorrow had seized her. Slowly 
unfolding it, she saw that it was in her 
husband's writing, and addressed to Luigi 
Carnello. 

Never was statue more white and still 
than that hapless girl as she read every 
word of that fatal, cowardly letter. Every 
letter seemed to burn itself into her brain as 
she read. Then she sat as one in a hideous 
dream. 

**I will wait here until he comes,’’ she 
said. <‘I will confront him with it, and 
know the truth at last.”’ 

There was no tremor on that proud, pale 
face. She sat as erect and as haughty as a 
queen, awaiting the approach of the man 
who had helped to betray her. 

He came at last, and with a courteous 
bow and kindly words, Luigi attempted to 
take her hand. 

She withdrew it proudly, and a look of 
fear came into his face as he observed her 
a, gesture. 

**‘Luigi Carnello,’’ she said, ‘‘stand there, 
as a criminal before his judge, and answer 
me. You say you were my husband's 
friend t’’ 

*‘T was,”’ he replied. 

**‘Did he write to you occasionally ?’’ she 
asked. 

“Often—almost every day,’’ was the re- 


ply. 
TL isten to this letter,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
tell me if he wrote it.’’ 
Without a tremor or break in her voice 
she read coldly and calmly: 


“My Dear Luia1—Come to me this even 
ing about ten, [amin a most serious di- 
lemma. I begin to wishI had never seen 
the belle of Serranto, as you call her. I 
must have been mad to have shackled my- 
self with a penniless girl. She is beautiful 
enough, but gold outweighs all beauty. D. 
M. bas smiled upon me. lif I had had a lit- 
tle more sense, I might have secured 
the heiress instead of throwing myself 
away upon a nobody. I was born under 
an unlucky star; come and tell me what is 
to be done. ‘Your ever, 

“Rinatpo M—.’ 


*‘Now tell me,’’ she said—‘‘and I charge 
ou to speak truly—was this letter written 
by Count Monialti to you?’’ 

‘It was,’’ he replied. 

**Then before he died,’’ she continued, 
‘he ted having married me, and re- 
gretied that he had not secured the heiress 
of whom he speaks; tell me truly, do not 


THE SATURDAY 


‘Yes,’ he pemes, and the word seemed 
to him as he spoke. 


pain . 
‘How basely he must have deceived me! 
she said. ‘‘See, this letter is dated three 
weeks back. I saw himtwice after then, 
and each time he professed rae affec- 
tion forme. Tell me, Luigi Carnello, you 
who knew bis secrets, did he ever love me, 
or was it all a delusion ?’’ 
‘He ioved you at first,"” be said; ‘and 
then—then I think he grew tired of you, 
and regretted that he had sot married 
- money, as he had always intended to 
ie, °° 
“If he bad lived,’’ she said, ‘‘what would 
he bave done with me?”’ 

‘Deserted you, most probably.” 

‘That is enough, sir,"’ she interrupted; 
‘gay no more; I understand now that I 
have been a credulous dupe. Listen to me; 
even as I tear this infamous letter into 
shreds, 80 do I tear the memory of Rinaldo 
Montalti from my heart. He deceived me; 
no one ever deceives a Monteleone twice. 
If he were living I would curse him; as he 
is dead I give him my undying contempt; 
and as for you, sir, false friend, false man, 
never dare to venture into my presence 
again, never dare to speak of me or to re- 
member that I live.’’ 
She waived him imperiously from her 
presence. 
‘‘What a scene!"’ he said slowly to him- 
self when he was quite away, and far upon 
the road. ‘‘She is a rfect ‘tragedy 
queen.’ If I had been Montalti I would 
not have lost her for all the wealth of Ve- 
nice. She made me feel like a whipped cur. 
Well, everything has an ending in this 
world, and I have seen the last of Inez 
Countess Montalti, nee Monteleone.”’ 
a - . . = 


There, where she had learned to love, 
where she had listened to false words where 
she had found her brief delusive happiness, 
Inez knelt, and shed bitter tears at last. 
She wept over her young love and faith, 
betrayed; she wept for the sad fate that 
seemed to have marked her as its own. 

‘‘A lonely, neglected child,’’ she said; 
‘‘and now a lonely deceived wife. He never 
cared for me, he had a passing fancy for 
what ne called my beautiful face. Ah, 
would that ite besuty had been marred and 
blighted; then for its sake I had never been 
betrayed!—my poor beauty, of which I was 
so proud!"’ 

All that high, proud spirit bad been 
aroused. She, the last of the Monteleones, 
of high lineage and stainless race, had been 
duped and laughed at! The man who de 
clared he could not live without her, had 
grown tired of her in a few weeks, and 
wished he had never seen her. 

“If he were living,’’ she cried again, ‘‘I 
would curse him!—dead, I loathe his mem- 
ory and his name!”’ 

ben, for the first time, she saw the ex- 
tent of her folly and her sin. What right 
had she, a young girl, trusted by her 
uardian. to meet the stranger as she had 
done? What inconceivable folly and mad- 
ness possessed her, that she oad yield to 
his wish for a private marriage! Hot crim- 
son flushes dyed her face with shame as she 
saw the plain truth in its hideous form be 
fore her. She had disgraced her proud race; 
she had acted foolishly+and sinfully. He 
might well despise | tire of ber. 

There was no musica) voice near her 
now to gloss over the truth with sweet, 
honeyed words. Iler conscience, for the 
first time, seemed awakened to the wrong 
she had done. 

‘Tam glad he is dead!’’ she cried: ‘‘he 
was wiser and olderthanI He knew bet- 
ter, and he deceived me. I am glad he is 
dead, for there is no one now to remind me 


of my folly. Noone will ever know m 
shameful secret, and I—I will begin life 
again.”’ 

a e * ee 7 


**You have soon tired of your fancy for 
black, Inez,’’ said Madame Monteleone, 
with a smile, as the young girl entered her 
room the morning after the finding of the 
letter. 

‘One tires of all fancies in time.’’ she re- 
plied, drearily. 

She bore her pain bravely, but she smart- 
ed under the knowledge that she had given 
her love to one who was unworty of it 

“A child would not have been deceived 
so easily as 1 was,’’ she thought, and she 
desp herself when she remembered the 
powerful influence which a few flattering 
words had had over her. “I was young, 
and so lonely,’’ she would say, as though 
pleading to her own heart for pardon and 
excuse, and in those words lay the extenua 
tion of her folly. 

Had she been less lonely, had she seen 
more of her fellow-creatures, had she been 
allowed some slight amusements suitable to 
her age, she would never have cared to 
meet Rinaldo. Had she met him out in the 
world, where she could have compared him 
with other men,she would never have loved 
the false Italian. 





CHAPTER XXIL. 


T was fortunate for Inez that events suc- 
ceeded each other with such rapidity 
thet she hed no time for brooding over 





EVENING POST. 


The love that she ae | ae a4 
band was changed to a con ’ 
and gradually aA place to a bitter hatred. 
Her youth, her happiness, her life itself, 
seemed dead. She did not know how she 
dragged on her dreary existence from day 
today. But a change was coming, her- 
alded by death. 
One morning Madame Monteleone was 
seized with a sudden and dangerous illness. 
The doctor who constantly attended her was 
sent for, and he pronounced her to be in 
great and immediate danger, and advised 
her attendants to send for a celebrated phy- 
sician who resided at Seville. 
Doctors and medicine were all in vain. 
Madame Monteleone had come to the close 
of her long, sorrowful life. When she heard 
that she was indeed dying, she sent for her 
grandchild, and spoke to her as she had 
never done before. She told her how she 
had lived but for one object—the restoration 
of ber family; how she had trained her fair 
oung daughter Bianca for that end, and 
oe all her hopes had been wrecked by her 
child's marriage with the _—— lord. 

“Then, Inez,’’ continued the dying wo- 
man, ‘‘my hopes were centred in you. Per- 
haps, child, I have wronged you and sacri- 
ficed you to my own ambitious views I 
begged you from your father with such 
words of entreaty that he could not refuse 
my prayer, and I have brought you up as I 
did your mother before you, but with this 
difterence: trom her earliest intancy I spoke 
to her of my hopes and plans. I have never 
mentioned them to you. But for my acci- 
dent last year, I should this year have ta- 
ken you to Madrid. Iam dying now, and 
the pe of my life is unfulfilled—will 
be for ever unfu!filled—for a must go to 
your father in England, and you are the 
last of the Monteleones.”’ 

She then told the astonished girl that her 
father was a wealthy English nobleman, 
who lived in a home of stately magnifi- 
cence; that he had married again, and had 
another daughter; and that his second wife, 
too, was dead. 

‘‘And I shall have to Jeave Spain,’’ cried 
Inez, ‘‘and go a stranger to my own 
home!”’ 

‘‘A stranger,’’ replied Madame Monte 
leone; ‘‘but yet remember you are the eld- 
est child ot Lord Lynne, and if my in- 
stinct tells me truly, you will be his best 
beloved daughter. He loved your mother 
as those calm cold English seldom love. I 
have sent to him to-day to say that I am dy- 
ing. and that you must return to him.”’ 

nez was literally speechless with sur- 

prise to think that she, the deserted, lonely 
child, wasthe eldest daughter of this rich 
English lord, who lived in such magnifi- 
cence in England. 
After all it was no penniless girl whom 
Count Rinaldo had married; and in the 
first bitterness of her heart she wished that 
he could know that the girl of whom he 
had tired so soon would have been as of 
much value to him as the heiress who had 
smiled upon him. 

If he had been living, how she would 
have triumphed over him—how she would 
have spurned him, and wrung his heart by 
her contempt; dead, she could but despise 
him the more trom the knowledge of what 
she was. 

Madame Monteleone died before the mes- 
senger trom England arrived. 

Inez grieved for the loss of the stern guar- 
dian who had been her only real friend, 
but her mind was too much agitated now 
for any grief to absorb her. 

When she thought of those unknown re- 

lations far away in England, she felt some- 
thing like satisfaction that Rinaldo was 
dead, and that her disgraceful secret could 
never be known, What would that statel 
English father say if he knew that his eld- 
est child had forgotten herself so far? What 
would he think of her if he knew of those 
secret meetings, that hurried, secret mar- 
riage? Above all, what would he say if 
he knew how easily she had been wooed and 
won—to what kind of man she had in- 
trusted her love and her fair name? Death 
seemed preferable; she would have suffered 
any torture, endured any anguish, rather 
than let her secret be known. 
Then the English messenger came, bring- 
ing with him a large sum of money, and for 
the first time in her life Inez had the pleas- 
ure of being able to choose rich and costly 
dresses that suited her taste. 

Mr. Brownson had long been a kind of 
confidential steward to Lord Lynne, and he 
told the young girl that her father wished 
her to spare no expense, but to provide her- 
self with everything suitable to her position. 
The old servants were each allowed a small 
annuity, and the gloomy old castle of Ser. 
ranto, once the stately home of the Monte- 
leones, was allowed to fall into ruins. 

e ° * * . 

A new life began for the beautiful Anda- 
lusian. Without sorrow or regret, she 
bude farewell to the gloomy home where 
od nage ary and girlhood had been buried. 

ever since the night when she found 
letter had she visited the orange grove; a 
she turned her eyes from it, as ey drove 
past on the road to Seville. 
Rd. have given the whole world to 

past year over again—to undo the 
deed of w abe could not think a Rav 








spare me, was it so?’ 


her sorrow. 


bitter sorrow and shame. The secret she 
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There were times when she would 
given her lite itself never 
= a oi 
he novelty é journey 

Mr. Brownson stood in great awe 
ee. girlof whom he 

e was most devoted to her 
he did not intrude much 
expected a torrent of questions 
home, but she never asked one, a 
not quite understand her digni 
but he was much relieved to 
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spoke English, although her unciation 
and accent were not quite 

As they drew near L olde, and 
every moment brought her nearer to her 
father an¢ sister whom she had never seen, 


the young girl’s emotion showed 
her pale, a face. 

How different all would have been 
no secret weighed upon her! She determ- 
ined then, and she adhered to her resolu. 


tion, never to mention that 

ot hers—never to speak of Sisteas Eee” 
leone, Serranto, or anything connected 
with her Spanish home. 

She was lost in amazement at the beauti- 
ful scenery in England—the tall, gracetu! 
trees, the green fi 80 to one 
accustomed only to the bare land. 


sca pes. 

But she was not a gp for the ‘ 
cent home awaiting \ protege 
the dreary, half-ruined solitude of Serranto, 
Lynnewolde was like fairy land to her. 

When she first saw the stately mansion 
standing in the midst of a noble, unduls- 
ting park, a keen sense of the wrong that 
had been done her awoke in her 
Why for so many years had she been de- 

rived of the luxuries of such a homet 
y had she been deserted, neglected, left 

to tall an easy prey to the designing Italian, 
whose love had blighted her lile? 

Those who watched the young girl de- 
scend from the carriage, and wondered at 
her beautiful proud face, knew little of the 
thoughts and feelings surging in that rebel- 
lious heart. 

Inez wondered still more at the number 
of servants standing in that magnificent 
hall to weloome her to her father’s house, 
but no signs of surprise escaped her. She 
walked through the long files of domestics 
with a stately step, and a half smile of ac 
knowledgement upon her tace. 

Some one—she never knew who it was— 
told her that Lord Lynne was in the li- 
brery, and conducted her there. 

A mist swam before her eyes; her beart 
beat so loudly that she could have counted 
its pulsations; but her proud step never fal- 
tered, her face never relaxed. Then a 
stately gentleman came towards her, and 
clas her in his arms. 

‘Inez, my own child,’’ he said; ‘look at 
me!—you have your mother's eyes.” 

She saw his face grow pale as he gazed 
on her own. 

The pain he had so _ selfishly shrunk from 
for many long years, struck him with re- 
doubled force. It seemed to him that bis 
passionately loved Bianca stood before him 
again in all the a of her youth and won- 
drous beauty. here was the same exqui- 
site Southern face, the dark almond y he 
the rippling Southern hair. But in his 
wife’s face there had been a look of gentle 
repose, of which he found no trace in the 
features before him. He gazed upon her 
until large tears rose in his eyes, and be 
could see her no more. 

It was as though the ghost of his youth 
had arisen before him—the beautiful past 
that he had tried to bury and torget—that 
one year of happiness greater than wo 
- tell, She stood quite silently before 
him. 

‘Will you learn to love me, Ines,” be 
said at last, ‘‘and forget the t? I shrunk 
selfishly trom opening an old wound tbat 
time has but halt healed. Child, if you 
knew how I loved your mother, you would 
not wonder at me.’ 

it was a strange method of showing sf- 
fection, she a never to wish to se 
that mother's child; but she turned to him 
and said she would try to win his love, while 
she gave him hers. i 

“You have some one else to love eo, 
said Lord Lynne, as he touched the bel) 
“Ask Miss Agatha to come dow®, 
he said to the toouman who answered the 
summons. 

Before Inez had time to think, two . 
ing arms were thrown round her, gos 
golden head was laid caressingly ae" ae 
shoulder, while a gentle voice crid, “™Y 
dear new sister, welcome, welcome » > b 
Then she saw a tall, gracetul girl, = of 
fair sweet es Se and a weal 
rippling golden , 

Pride.” said Lord Lynne, drawing ead 
to him again, ‘‘is your sister Ageth®. det 
had been longing to see you. be the 
myself the happiest, and I ought to daugh- 
proudest father in England, for my 
ters are matchless.”’ 

When 


ments 
vivacity surprised the haughty 4! 
“If you could but know, Ines,”” abe ssid, 
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May %, 1879 
‘ ba Iam! I always longed fora 
‘ow, lite dreamin that I had one like 


shut up in an old Spanish castle. Now 
seme: darling, you are papa’s eldest 
child, you are Miss Lynne, mistress of 
Lynnewolde, none will love, serve, and 
cherish more than your sister. 

Lord Lynne made all the atonement in 
his power for the wrong done bis daughter. 
He perfectly idolized her; he was never 
w of gazing at her face, or listening to 
her rich musical voice. He did not notice 
how she avoided all reference to her Span- 
ish home, but Agatha did; and she won- 
dered then, as she did afterwards, how it 
was that, when she had told all the simple 
little incidents of her lite to Inez, her sister 
had gammy tell her in return—no pay 
little love-idyl, no story of a Spani 
knight, no little episode of love in any 
shape or form; she only saw that when she 
asked the simple question, ‘Did no one 
love you, Inez?’’ her sister's face grew very 
ak and cold. If she had known the 
tempest that raged at that moment in the 
young girl’s heart, she would have won- 
dered still more. 

Lord Lynne lavished costly gifts upon 
Inez; he spared nether time, expense, nor 
trouble in gra her every wish; and 
she loved him for kindness. 

The life she led now was likean entranc- 
ing dream. Wealth, } and magnifi- 
cence surrounded her. A thousand times 
she wished that the false Italian could have 
known &l] that he had missed in tiring of 
her. She was glad that he was dead, but 
she would have liked that one revenge, that 
he should have known the penniless girl 
he had slighted was the wealthy heiress of 
a rich English lerd. 

When her kind and indulgent father 
died, Ines mourned for him, but it seemed 
to her then that her capacity for love and 
sorrow was gone, crushed in the weight of 
sorrow and e that oppressed her. 

When she met Lord Lynne, and for the 
first time in her life really loved, she under- 
stood that what she had felt for Count Ri. 
naldo was but a liking springing from grati- 
fied vanity and a love of romance. 

“That I could ever have been so mad, 80 
foolish as to call that passing fancy by the 
name of love!’’ she said, and more than 
ever she hated and loathed the memory of 
tbe man who had deceived her. 

How she grew to love Lord Lynne with 
the whole force of her passionate nature— 
how she strove to secuye his love, how she 
triumphed and enjoyed her victory, the 
reader knows. 

No cloud obscured the brightness of her 
new life. She began to think less of the fa- 
tal secret that had darkened and blighted 
her youth. Slowly and gradually the re- 
membrance of it was dying away, when she 
went to the Duchess of Ruthwell’s ball, 
and there, in the stranger who stood watch- 
ing her, she recogn the man whom she 
believed dead and buried two years ago— 
the false, treacherous Count Rinaldo. 

In the first moment that her eyes fell 
upon his dark face, she believed it to be an 
apparition, and the blood curdled in her 
veins; but when a cynical smilé overspread 
his features, she knew at once that it wasa 
living man upon whom she gazed. 

For one moment the trick of which she 
had been the dupe and victim flashed across 
her mind. He had feigned illness and 
death to be rid of her, oar she, foolish,cred- 
ulous girl, was the wife of two living hus- 
bands, one of whom she hated and loathed 
with her whole soul, the other whom she 
loved more than life itself. 

One thought, one sentence rang the night 
ba in the ears of Lady Lynne; it was 

is: 

““My sin has found me out.”’ 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


LONE in her sumptuous boudoir on 
the day after the Duchess of Ruth- 
well’s ball sat Inez, Lady Lynne. Her 
44% husband and sister had begged her to 
Join them in a drive, but she declared her- 
self fatigued, and said that nothing would 
restore her so quickly as a few hours of rest 
and solitude. ey were unwilling to leave 
her, for her illness of the previous evening 
had alarmed them; but she asked to be 
alone, and they could not refuse. She 
wished to be alone, to collect her energies 
and thoughts, to meet this, the crisis of her 
fate. Of all blows that could possibly have 
fallen upon her, this wae the least antici- 
pated—the most deadly; and yet, when she 
thougbt it afl over, she wondered that it 
had never struck her before. The plot was 
se clumsy; yet at the time she had not 
doubted its truth. Even when she discov- 
ered the husband whom she believed dead 
to have been false, treacherous and deceit- 
tul—when the traitor friend stood before 
her, convicted by his own words—no 
shadow of doubt as to his death crossed her 
mind. She hated herself now for her cred- 
ulity, a child would have had more penetra- 
‘on and more sense. But the crisis of her 
life was come; the hour was at hand when 
she must confront, calmly and coldly, the 
past and its secrets. 
omen are always true to their instincts; 


itself, were all at stake—and did 

the less for her toilette. It fats te thet 
some thought of revenge actuated her, and 
she meant Rinaldo to see that the girl he 
had slighted and deceived had grown into 
& woman so beautiful that the world lay at 
her feet. 

She bathed her face until all trace of her 

t's weeping disappeared. 

n the rich tresses of her hair was placed 
an exquisite white camelia, fastened by a 
diamond arrow. A dress of rich silk 
showed her noble, graceful figure to ad- 
aes Her face was proud, cold, and 
inflexible; her rich red lips had no quiver 

q ’ 
her dark Southern eyes were bright and 
defiant, her white jewelled fingers did not 
tremble. 

There was not one sign of weakness in 
Lady Lynne. Beautiful and dignified in 
her queenly magnificence, she descended to 
her boudoir, there to await what she knew 
was inevitable, the’ coming of Count Ri- 
naldo. 

All the spirit of her brave Spanish race 
was awake within her. He was a brave 
man, who would not quail beneath the light 
of her eyes and the fire of her words. 

When she heard the knock that told of 
his arrival, and the footman announced his 
name, she rose Ey and received him 
asa queen would have done a rebellious 
subject. 

e expected weak womanly tears; but 
this magnificent haughty lady, whose proud 
face neither paled or softened, whose eyes 
wore a look of unutterable contempt, took 
him by surprise. 

For one moment, as she looked calmly 
and coldly upon him, there came to her 
mind a view of the Summer evening when 
she had first met him, of the orange grove 
where he had asked her to be his wife, and 
the rapture of happiness that had thrilled 
her girlish heart. She sickened at the 
oes He drew near her, and tried to 
take her hand. 

‘‘{ expected you, Count Rinaldo,’’ she 
said; ‘‘and yet I wondered if you would 
dare to come.’”’ 

‘‘Dare isa strong word, my lady,’’ he re- 
plied in Spanish, and the sound of the 
words brought for one moment a deep flush 
to her face. 

“It L did not know that all words are 
wasted when spoken to one so unprinci- 
pled,’’ she said with bitter scorn, ‘I might 
ask Count Rinaldo how it is that after the 
pathetic story of his illness and death, the 
grief of his friends, the heartrending ‘last 
messages’ delivered with such sorrow, he 
finds himself alive and in England? An 
swer me,” she continued; ‘‘explain, if yeu 
can, your cowardly, infamous lie.’’ 

She stood before him, proud and unbend- 
ing; the Count’s face fell as her words 
shamed the manhood within him. 
‘Lie is not a nice word,’’ she continued, 
mockingly; ‘‘and for a Venetian noble to 
tremble before a woman and feel himself a 
convicted liar is no enviable position. But 
1 am preventing the Count from explaining 
the miracle of his appearance.”’ 
‘Don’t take that tone with me, Inez,’’ he 
said, savagely; ‘‘remember, you are in my 
power; one word from me, and you are 
hurled from your present height of gran 
deur to the lowest depths of infamy and 
disgrace.”’ 
“] do not fear you,’’ she retorted; ‘‘but I 
intend you to fear me, as every man should 
fear the woman he has deceived. [I am no 
coward, Count Rinaldo; you might slay or 
torture me, but you could never cause me to 
fear.’’ 
She looked so bright, so brave, so un- 
daunted, that he felt she spoke the truth, 
and that one partof his scheme had al 
ready failed; for Count Rinaldo had intend- 
ed to trade upon his wife's fears. 
He knew that she was enormously rich, 
and he had arranged in his own mind that 
she should purchase his silence at a very 
high price. But he saw at once there was 
no hope for that; he might trade upon her 
love, but never upon her fear. 
‘Inez,”’ be said gently, ‘‘it is useless for 
us to quarrel; let us be friends; believe me, 
it will be better policy for us both. 
“Friends!” she repeated, with a tone of 
scorn and contempt in her voice that half 
maddened him; ‘‘friends!—to say nothing 
of the difference that exists in our position, 
I, a descendant of the Monteleones, could 
never stand on friendly or equal terms with 
a liar, a traitor, and a coward.” 
“By heaven, Inez,’’ he replied, if you 
were @ man and dared to say such words, | 
lay you.” : 
ag af Count Rinaldo,’’ she 
said, with a mocking laugh, ‘I dare repeat 
them; and I tell you again that youare & 
liar, a traitor, anda coward. : 
He made as hasty step towards her, his 
face livid with anger, and half raised his 
d. 
Senile te description of your char- 
acter,” she said; ‘let me, to those charming 
titles, so descriptive of your nobility, add 
nother.”’ ” 
vera ou retain any sense or wisdom,’’ he 
, “you will be silent a — 

‘ ot rha ere & 
= ”Jou } had etter listen to rea- 
son. If you do not, the moment my Lord 


adopting a disguise before I visited your 
splendor; I had not anticipated such mag- 


your father, and I resolved to have my 
propes share of it. 
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Even then she gave no sign of fear. 

“I have much to say to you, Inez,”” he 
continued rapidly; “do not let us waste 
another word in Yate altercation’ We have 
important interests at stake.’’ 

**You have, perhaps,”’ she replied care- 
lessly; ‘‘I have none.”’ 

‘You shall not irritate me " he 
said; ‘‘and afterall, you are foolish. Are 
there many people, think you, who would 


credit the story have to tell? Were 
you not very willing to be imposed upon, 
Inez? Did you ve the news of my sup- 


posed death very calmly ?’’ 

“‘No,"’ she replied; ‘‘may Heaven pardon 
you my long agony of suspense and grief."’ 

‘Was itso?” be said; ‘“‘then Luigi de 
ceived me; he told me you were easily con- 
soled ”’ 

“I may add that you were easily de- 
ceived,’’ she retorted. 

Again anger nearly overpowered him, 
— y astrong effort he controlled him- 
self. 

“Nothing can make wrong right, I 
know,” he continued. ‘Iam not here to 
defend my conduct or excuse it; it was the 
desperate resort of a desperate man. I did 
love essary / spare me that contemptu- 
ous look—I did love you. Had you been 
rich, I would have been faithfyl. Hear me 
nee I pray you, and then say what 
you will. 

‘‘When I persuaded you to that secret 
marriage, I was already a ruined man. My 
impetuous love hurried me ym | blindly; 

ou were so beautiful, and I lo you 80, 
felt that at any price you must be mine. 

“I had borrowed largely in Seville,on the 
prospect otf my marriage with a wealthy 
heiress, Donna Maria Fabez. After I had 
seen you [ gave up al) pursuit of her. But 
a few weeks after our marriage my life was 
hunted from me. Debt, prison, and ruin 
stared me in the face. I was lost and be- 
wildered. Then Donna Maria smiled upon 
me again, and almost asked me to follow 
her to Madrid. You were the only obsta. 
cle between me and fortune. I determined 
to give you up. I offer no excuse for what 
I did. repented of the hasty marriage 
that had plunged us both into ruin, and I 
resolved upon letting you believe that I was 
dead. I thought you were young. and 
would soon forget me. I thought I should 
marry Donna Maria, and share her fortune. 
In that hope I was deceived. She used me 
asa blind, and then cast me off with scant 
courtesy.’’ 

A dark look here crossed the Italian's 
face, which was not pleasant to see. 

‘IT am telling you the simple truth, Inez,”’ 
he resumed. ‘‘When I found that all fur 
ther pursuit was useless, I came back to 
Serranto. I longed to see you agaio. 

‘Luigi told me all about the finding of 
the letter, and your anger. I did not know 
whether I had made up my mind to dis- 
close my scheme to you or not. I longed 
to see you; your face haunted me——”’ 
‘Spare me!'’ she cried. ‘‘You humiliate 
me wo much when you presume ww speak of 
what you call your love.’ 

‘You did not always think so,’’ he re- 
plied; ‘‘but you must hear the truth. I re. 
mained near Serranto until one day I found 
that I was lingering near an old ruin. It 
was from one of the old servants who lived 
with Madame Monteleone that I discovered 
#]] that had happened, and found that the 
wife I had deserted was the daughter of a 
rich English lord. She gave me a marvel- 
lous description of the splendors procured 
for La Signorina. Your new toilettes and 
surroundings made a great impression upon 
old Nita. Fuve, and regretted at once, the 
blunder I had made. If I had been faith- 
ful and patient, I should have reaped a rich 
reward. I determined to find out your rel- 
atives, to follow you to England, and claim 
you as my wife.’ 

An irrepressible shudder sexed Inez at 
these words. She could not heip it.’’ 

“It was many months,’’ he continued, 
‘before I could discover who was this 
English lord. At timesI almost gave up 
the pursuit in despair. I found at last, by 
dint of patient inquiry, that your father was 
the wealthy Lord Lynne, of Lynnewolde. 
I was almost amused at the horrified ex 
pression in Luigi’s face when I told him 
this. ‘A nice mess you have made of your 
love affairs,’ he said. ‘I shall desert you 
You must have been born under an un 
lucky star.’ And I have never seen him 
trom that time. I heard he had fallen ina 
duel; but I cannot say if it be correct. 

“It was the beginning of this year be. 
fore I could raise money enough to follow 
you to England. I went direct to Lynne 
wolde, and there[ heard the story of your 
marriage. You were even then on your 
wedding tour. 

“IT need not say I took the precaution of 
home. Iwas rather overwhelmed by its 
nificence. 

“IT heard of the large fortune lett you by 


Hearing you were in 
ndon, I followed you. I had letters of 
introduction from several Venetian nobles, 
and these procured me an entree into the 
highest and best circles. 

“I saw youat the Duchess of Ruthwell’s 





finished ?’’ she asked, quietly. 
**Yes,”’ he replied. ‘I have more to my, 
but I await your pleasure.”’ 

*“T have nothing to say, Count Rinaldo,”’ 
phew nd age « ‘If I could find =e 
w to express utter contempt 
your character, and my loathing for . 
self, I would use them. But know of 

none; therefore I am silent.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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OLD TIMES. 


HALF century a large part of the 
ahed States lived in 


Gees ST plastered, and 
un up 
utterly devoid of adornment. A well 

fed fire in yawning chasm of a b 
chimney gave warmth to & single 
room, and it was a common remark 
the inmates were roasting one 
freezing the other; in contrast, « majority 
of the people of the older States now live 
in houses that are -boarded, pain 
blinded, and com 
the household furniture consisted 
+ chairs, a plain table, a bedstead made 

the village carpenter. Carpets 
were none. To-day few are the homes, in 
city or country, that do not contain « car- 
pet of some sort, while the 6 laborer 

a week's work may carn enone t0 ena. 
ao nom Oe SUE at night upon a 


The people of 1880 sat in the evening in 
the glowing light of a pitch-knot fire, or 
read their weekly ne ta by the flick 
ering light of a “tallow dip;”’ now, in city 

t 
fire 


i 


2 
2 


and village, their apartments are 

with the flame of the gas jet or the 
radiance of kerosene. Then, if the 
went out upon the hearth, it was rekindled 
My a coal irom a neighboring hearth, or 
flint, steel and tinder. Those who ind 

in pipes and cigars could light them only 
some hearthstone; to day we light fire 
pipes by the dormant fire works in the 
match safe at a cost of one hundreth of a 
cent. 

In those days we guessed the hour of 
noon, or ascertained it by the creeping of 
the sunlight up to the ‘noon mark’’ drawn 
upon the floor; only the well-to-do could af. 
ford a clock. Today, who does not carry a 
Watch? and as for clocks, you may purchase 
them at wholesale, by the cart load, at 
sixt awe cents a piece. 

ifty years how many dwe 

were adorned with pictures ? ‘nop = 
are there now that do not display a print, 
engraving, chromo, or lithograph? How 
many pianos or parlor organs were there 
then? Reed organs were not invented till 
1840, and now they are in every village. 

Some who read this article will remem- 
ber that in 1890 the Bible, the almanac, and 
the few text buvks used in school were al- 
most the only volumes of the household. 
The dictionary was a volume four inches 
equare and an inch and a half in thickness. 
In some of the country villages a few public 
spirited men had gathered libraries contain- 
ing from three to five hundred volumes; in 
contrast the public libraries of the present, 
containing more than ten thousand volumes 
have an aggregate of 10,650,000 volumes, 
not including the Sunday school and private 
libraries of the country. 

- eR aS -- 
A OLUB SWELL. 

HANKS to his tailor and hatter, a neat 
figure and an agreeable appearance, he 
looks like a gentleman; but in his views 
and sentiments he has little in common 

with the name. To rank he is prepared to 
pardon every shortcoming; ant so long as 
men and women are born in the purple, he 
extenuates every fault and rice they commit. 
He worships birth and all’ the surroundings 
of fashion as only one of the middle class, 
who is ashamed of the order to which he be- 
longs, can worship them. ‘‘Blood’’ is to 
him what religion is, all what principle is, 
al] what honor, truth, morality are to other 
men. He does not respect ran& as it is only 
right that it should in any country be re- 
spected, but he — it with the most 
slavish adulation. If the son of a peer isa 
knave, or the daughter of a peer hideous, he 
will find the one honorable and the other a 
beauty. He detests every class but the one 
to which he does not belong, and into wi {ch 
he cannot gain admittance. He is indifier- 
ent to anything for its own sake; but if an 
undertaking be encouraged by the peerage, 
he likes to see his name among those who 
have given a guinea. He is the best of men 
to visit a fancy bazar, for a Duchess or a 
Countess can wheedle him out of half of his 
monthly allowance. He seldom plays whist; 
but when he finds that any ‘‘swells’’ are in 
the card room of the Caravanserai, he wil! 
cut in and be proud to lose his money in 
such good company. 
I — 

One of Houdia's must puzzling contriv- 
ances was clock, consisting simply of a 
brass hand and a glass dial, and which, in 
spite of its complete transparency and abso- 
lute lack of anything corresponding to an 
inside pendalum or weights, kept accurate 
time; and, what was more curious, returned 
to correct time if purposely moved back w ard 








Lynne returns, I will ask him to restore to 





although Lady Lynne believed herself to be 
in d perfl—aithough not on! her hap- 
piness, but her fhir narSe, her love, her life 





me my wife. 


ball, and resolved to make myself known 


or forward. 
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A BOOK-HARKER. 








It holds my Bibie leaves a 
This peo? chors trees, so sad to see, 
As memory murmurs to my heart 
How you died, love, and left for me 


A barren waste of weary 

Bown with dark doubts ioas sorrow breeds. 
| gop’ | Sas em aay enee 

ith jangle of discordant creeds, 


And wonder is it quenched, that sweet 
Solt radiance of a life benign, 

That made my rT pulses beat 
In humble harmony with thine? 


And are they dead, the nameless bliss 
That only foolish lovers know, 
Live lips that quivered to my kiss 
In those bright summers long ago’ 


Or, baply, past the nether wave, 
Shai! sundered apirits meet again’ 

ls there no knowledge in the grave, 
Or promise for the sons of men’ 


The wintry sunset sheds a ray 
Across the Book. I read, and trust 

That you shine somewhere, far away: 
1 cannot think that you are dust! 


——i _ 


Rachel’s Vow. 


BY W. B. 








YOUNG man had lost his way among 
the seemingly interminable solitude ot 
an English moor. 

Far in the distance some slowly ris- 
ing smoke spirals told of warmth and shel- 
ter. 

SBhouldering his game-bag he at once 
turned his stepa towards the dusky harbin- 
ger of home comfort. 

Reaching a modest cottage he gave a 
brisk rap at the door. 

It was answered by a young girl. 

Doffing his cap, the stranger said: 

‘I am alone, and have lost my way among 
the moors. Can you give me the where. 
withal to break my fast, and after that a di 
recting hint homewards?"’ 

‘Come in, sir,’’ said the farmer, who had 
followed Rachel to the door. “You are 
welcome to what we have. Eat and drink 
first, and then it will be time enough to 
think of leaving. Haste, Rachel, and set a 
chair for the youth and bring hot por- 
ridge.’’ 

s Rachel obeyed, Louis Dalton's eyes 
followed ber with a look of wonder lurking 
in their dark but brilliant depths. 

He was a young man who had but lately 
fallen heir to large estates, both in England 
and upon the continent. 

One of these was a fine hunting-seat in 
Scotland, in which he was spending the 
autumn months; and shooting on which 
this day he had lost his way. 

Never in his wanderings over land or sea 
had his eyes rested on one so beautiful, and 
like some blossom, which remains folded in 
its calyx for years, and then burst at once 
into gorgeous love compelling beauty, so 
did his heart open to receive into it Rachel's 
image. 

And why did her heart flutter so with 
pleasure when he accepted an invitation to 
remain until the morrow? 

For al] unwitting of the true attraction, 
Farmer McAuley responded to the young 
man's¢xpressed desire to try his hand at 
the birds upon the surrounding moors for a 
few days by a cordial invitation to him to 
remain as his guest. 

In his sturdy pride it never entered his 
mind that a child of his would think of 1ift- 
ing her eyes to that dark stranger, though 
he well liked to talk with him and listen to 
his stories of other lands and climes. 

So it came upon him like a shock, when, 
after the stranger's stay had lengthened into 
weeks, he sought him one morning and told 
him the real attraction. It was his pearl— 
his white lily—it was Rachel. 

The old gentleman was greatly surprised, 
and answered: 

‘My daughter must marry in her own 
station when the time comes. She's over 

oung yet to make her choice. You do us 
Loner, sir, by your proposal; but the time 
will come when you will thank me for see-. 
ing the folly of such an unseemly union.’’ 

“Bir, she shall be cherished ab she de- 
serves to be, if you will only give her to 
me. Think again, I beg you. [ love your 
daughter eo truly that it can but be that 
she returns it.’’ 

“Have you spoken to Rachel yourself, 
sir ?”’ 

‘It is the custom of my race to speak 
first with the father,’’ and the young man 
raised his head proudly. ‘I have sought 
you first.”’ 

‘That is well. I should ill like to have 
my girl unhappy. I wish you well, sir, and 
success in all else you undertake.”’ 

“The wish, without the gift I seek, will 
be but little good. You take the spring out 
of my life, and then hope the machinery 
will work.”’ 

There was a bitter ring to his voice as he 
spoke, but Duncan McAuley was unmoved. 

True to his code of honor, Louis departed 
without telling Rachel of his feelings, al- 
ert he did not intend to give fer up. 

After he had gone Rachel drooped. 

Her father noticed the change, and taxed 
her with it. 
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dark stranger, Rachel. He's navght at. 
tractive to my way of thinking. He'll not 
be back, either, for he got more from me 
than he looked for. No lad from foreign 
parts with such a face can marry my snow- 
white little lass.’’ 

A sudden joy kindled the pale face and 

looked out of the wide eyes. 
“Oh, father, did be ask you for me? 
Then Heaven be praised! I read his looks 
and acts aright. Oh, father, if that face 
could tell a false story, then the angels 
themselves would be untrue!"’ 

“Calm yourseli, Rachel,’’ interrupted her 

father sternly. ‘“‘Did you not hear me? 
You cnanes te his bride.”’ 
“I care not, so he Joves me,’” murmured 
Rachel, softly. ‘Hear my vow,’’ the said, 
suddenly, sinking upon her knees, ‘‘I will 
never marry Louis Dalton without your 
consent; but I will love him my life long, 
and die a maid for his sake, if I cannot be 
his wife!l’’ 

The vow was taken and would be kept. 

The strict old father bimself would not 
have dared to ask her to break it. 

— went on about the same at the 
rm. 

Several years passed, during which Louis 
was constantly changing his location, 
as indeed it was necessary for him to do to 
give personal supervision to his various es- 
tates. 

During this period of unmitigated pros- 
perity to the wealthy young landowner, 
Farmer McAuley had been gradually but 
surely going down in the world 

Still he had managed to get his rent 
money together. 

The pey day was near, and the farmer 
had put the bard earned money in a leathern 
wallet. 

‘‘Well, wife,’’ he said, with a sigh, ‘here's 
pay for the last year. It’s main doubtful, 
though, where the next will come from.”’ 

‘Keep up, Duncan,’”’ was her cheerful 
answer. ‘‘It’s all for the best, though one 
cannot always ken why.’”’ 

So he started away to the laird’s country 
seat on his stout cob, without weapon of 
defence, for it wasa peaceful country and 
he had no fear of molestation. 

But his journey was not half over, when 
in some lonely woods through which the 
road ran, an escaped convict seized his op- 
portunity and struck him senseless from his 
horse, rifled his pockets, and, mounting, 
rode rapidly away with his plunder. 

About half an hour later Duncan was 
found by the gamekeeper of an adjoining 
estate, and taken at once to the big house 
and cared for. 

The master was away. but the house- 
keeper wrs kind and efficient, and under 
her good offices he soon came to conscious. 
ness, 
One blow had fallen upon his shoulder, 
and it proved to be dislocated. 

There was no alternative but to remain, 
perhaps for weeks. 

Bo the good woman sent for Rachel to 
come to her father, having by judicious 
questioning learned that she was the light 
of bis old eyes next to the good wile, who 
of course could not be epared from the home 
duties. 

Rachel came, much to her father’s de- 
light. The day after the young proprietor 
arrived also. 

The housekeeper told him at once of his 
strange guests, and he hastened to assure 
them of his cordial welcome. 

As he entered the room Rachel rose from 
beside her father’s bedside, and after one 
surprised glance held out her hand, her eyes 
shining like twin stars. 

It was Louis Dalton. 

His pale face brightened with a sudden 
light as he went forward. 

Taking her two tender hands within his 
own, he turned to the old father. 

‘‘Bee,’’ he said, gravely; ‘‘it is the will of 
God that you should give me Rachel tor 
my very own. Her steps have been led to 
my roof tree by the hand of fate. She is to 
me the most precious treasure in the whole 
world. Will you not give her to me?” 

The old man looked up into the dark, ear- 
nest face. 

Its expression of sincerity and kindliness 
could not be misunderstood, and in spite of 
himself he became for the first time con- 
scious of his noble, manly beauty. 

Then, too, Rachel's vow rang through his 
ears, and he turned his eyes on her face, 
which was like an April morning, first 
smiles and then tears. 

At last he reached out a trembling band 
and placed it upon Rachel's bright head. 

‘Take her,”’ he said hoarsely. ‘It is 
God's will, and the lass loves you. I’m 
not sure ii I would give her up, but the 
= bairn might soon be without a shelter- 

ng roof-tree. The world’s not gone well 
with me of late, young man.”’ 

‘That is because you slighted Love, and 
the little tyrant is angry,’’ said Louis, play- 
fully, as he turned and looked questionlagly 
into Rachel's blushing face. 

‘Little one, is it true? Do you love me? 
Look up and tell me.’’ 

She tried to raise her blue eycs to meet 
his, but their radiance was too powerful. 

Her sweet lipe trembled, but before the 
Words came they were drowned in a shower 
ot kisses. 





*T hope it’s not moping you are after that 


Thus they were betrothed. 





The Banshee’s Cry. 


BY P. HENRY DOYLE. 








and stately, frowned upon Midland 
for miles arou nd. 

From the little river that ran through 
the woods of the Park, the ground sloped up- 
ward to the noble mansion on the crest. 

Brightly the tiny stream gleamed this 
pleasant Summer night. In its turns and 
glidings beneath the fullorbed moon, it 
shone and glittered like a silver snake. 

Along the well-kept path beside its wa- 
ters walked a youthful couple—elowly, 
- oe gay ae became the place. Within 
sight, but beyond hearing, was a third 
figure; not watching the others evidently, 
but watching for them. ‘ 

Judged by his garb, the youth was neither 
of the lofty nor the lowly. He was clad in 
the costume worn by the barrister of the 
day, but his bearing was unmistakably no- 
ble. Handsome he was not, by common 
rules, though the grander beauty of manli- 
ness showed in every word and act. 

The girl was young and most beautiful. 
Unlike her companion there could be no 
doubt about her position. The inherited 
culture of the lordly Talbotes could not be 
disguised. She moved as she was—the 
mistress ot the soil on which she stood. 

Their lookout—for so the constant vigil 
at the bridge crossing the stream would 
prove her—seemed a woman much ad- 
vanced in years. As she alternately bent 
her eyes to the gravelled road leading from 
the Park gates, and then towards the lovers 
strolling on the bank, a shadow of deep 
anxiety would croes her features, and her 
lips move as if in prayer. 

Well might the faithtul old nurse of Lucy 
Talbote pray the stolen interview would end 
ere the Earl's return. Had he found one of 
the hated Bourges upon his domain—and 
more than all, as his daughter's suitor—it 
were strange if blows were not struck and 
the bright greea of the grass grew not red 
with some heart’s blood. 

For the feud that had come between the 
families centuries before, when Ireland had 
become the prey of the conqueror, had onl 
grown in intensity as it grew old. pom 4 
though while one race lost title and estate, 
the other increased in pride and power, the 
Bourge never bent or cringed before the 
Talbote. 

Still, faithful loving old Hettie Burns had 
scarce a reason for fear to-night. True, 
there had been times when it seemed al- 
most a miracle that ‘he lovers escaped the 
dreaded lord; but now she might not fear. 
He would hardly return before midnight, 
and it was not yet ten. 

Though well she knew her own fate if 
they were discovered. The foster mother 
of his motherless girl, Ear! Talbote had 
trusted his daughter's life almost wholly 
in her hands, and she had not’ proved alto- 
gether faithtul to the trust. 

“Lucy is now & woman,”’ he had said to 
her one day, ‘‘and it is but natural her heart 
should long for other love and sympathy 
than myown. Till I have made a choice 
for her, however, I look to you to give her 
womanly counsel and guidance. My daugh 
ter must neither love nor wed beneath her 
station, nor must she run the risk of it.’’ 

The haughty nobleman disdained to 
speak his meaning more clearly, but the 
woman ayes | understood him. She must 
not let the girl out of her sight; she must 
actasaspy upon her. Perhaps her honest 
indignation at his course was one reason 
why, when young barrister Bourge did her 
lady a service in the Park—her horse 
se —— she did not frown upon 

e acquaintance thus begun, but hel i 
all she dared. - nan 

When Lucy confessed to her, however, 
that Owen Bourge loved her and had asked 
her to be his wife, Hettie Burns suddenly 
recollected her duty. Her old fealty to her 
master returned, and she forbade the fur- 
ther meeting of the lovers. But to-night 
Lucy had so pleaded and wept that her 
kind heart could hot refuse them a last in- 
terview. 

It was quite eleven when they separated, 
9 and her nurse returned to the 

all. 

Strange to say the girl did not seem de- 
pressed. On the contrary Hettie noticed an 

unusual sparkle in her blue eyes and a 
strange flush upon her cheek. It was not 
in the old dame's experience to note such 
signs when lovers part forever; and first 
wondering, her wonder soon gave place to 
dread. 

For as ususl with her class, any depar- 
ture from what was customary struck ter- 
ror to hersoul. Had Lucy given way to 
sorrow or lamentation she would have ta- 
ken it as a thing of course; but to laugh— 
pay, almost sing likea happy bird—could 
only foreshadow evil. She had heard that 
great woe often made people mad, and as 
she gazed into the joy-lit of her foster- 
child, an awful presentiment chilled her to 
oe soul. 

t was not long ere they reached the 
Hall. All were asleep non t the house. 
keeper, who was waiting up for them, and 
they immediately setieel, 


[= a grim giant, Talbote Hall, erect 








Lucy would not permit the lighting 
candles, saying it was clear enough bof the 


dis. 
robe. Hettie again 
mind became more flied with dresn® bw 
yy be fight oft hg mer but 
she knew not w froze her heart ag 
fear, 

So strong became this sensation that 
she could do was to sit and watch 
charge, standing there vege un 
her hair, before the western w. 
then—there was ry wie 
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ntle motions of the soft white hands— 
came old tales into her head of love-lorn 
maids who thus prepared for death. 

Half an hour so passed and the Lady of 
rag — By ss from the ; 

ettie continu er earnest scrutin 
the pale face as closely as the gloom a 
mitted; but though the impulse prompted 
, he a cease tre she had not 

ared. 

Suddenly from the edge of the grove 
came a long sweet cry. The old woman 
started at the sound and her features be. 
ek ry. by hee the dead. 

Trembling she drew near her mistress, 
and clasping her robe, dropped timidly at 


her feet. 
“Oh, my Lady Lucy,”’ she cried in a 
rified whisper, ‘‘it is—it’s the banshee!”’ 
Ere the girl replied the voice came 


louder, nearer, sweeter than before. 


§ 


Ty 


had old Hettie told Lady L of the 
strange superstition that those w heard . 
the cry of the banshees—the people— 


were doomed to death ;but she in her 
intelligence had laughed at it, 
knowing that beliet in its truth was part of 
her nurse’s life. 

Once more the voice was wafted towards 
them in a long wail, mingled with a distant 
rumbling noise and a wierd flashing 
light far in the depths of the Park drive. 

Hettie, her eyes bursting from their sock- 
ets, gave one agonized oe through the 
window, and with a loud scream fell to the 
floor. 

At that instant Lucy rose and 
traversing the room disappeared in the cor- 
ridor. 

She halted as she reached the door and 
looked back at Hettie for a moment and 
then passed quickly on. 

Meanwhile the rumbling had ceased in 
front of the Hall, but in its stead rose the 
discordant slamming ot doors and hurrying 
footsteps. 

The household had been roused by Het- 
tie's cry. 

But amid all the clamor was now heard a 
harsh imperious voice, demanding to know 
the trouble. It was Lord Talbote, whose 
carriage flanked by gleaming lanterns had 
just arrived. 

Evidently some one told him whence the 
scream had proceeded, for his feet bounded 
up the stairs toward his daughter’s cham- 
ber with lightning speed. 

The body lying in the misty gloom 
caught his eye, and in an instant he had 
bent over the old nurse. It required buts 
glance to ascertain who it was, and another 
to show that Lucy was missing. 

He called for the terrified servants below, 
but his voice was lost ina newer surprise. 
He heard the rattling of his carriage wheels 
on the drive, and its lamps, like me- 
teors, speeding into the darkness of the 
grove. And looking out, ashe dimly saw 
a white frightened face turned toward the 
mansion for a second, ere the fleet horses had 
drawn itinto the gloom, something like the 
truth struck his heart with an awful fear. 

But when Hettie related her story the 
dread grew into certainty. He felt that the 
lovers, knowing the nurse would never per- 
mit Lucy out of her sight without’ giving 
the alarm, had arranged for the crying of 
the banshee to effect her escape. 

How well they had succeeded and his 
own inopportune arrival in time for the dar- 
ing young barrister to use his match- 
less team in their flight, was but all too 
plain. 

Pursuit, however was now useless, and 
the proud nobleman, for the first time in 
his life really lonely, “— ee A and coriy 
over his child’s act. m £— 
the idle talk about the comer OF Yim 
ened in his heart thoughts that till then lay 
dormant. His Lucy foved this oe 
had fled with him, would no doubt lead 
with him a long and happy life. But if be 
had parted them, as he surely would have 
done had he been able, and broken his 
daughter's heart, the Banshee’s Cry might 
not have been a fable after all. 

So when the lovers, now happily re 
wrote to him for his forgiveness he gran of 
it only too willingly, and the centuries 
enmity and hi ween Bourgeand Lie 
bets were forgotten in the brighter day 

ve. 


a 





_—_ 


The Duc Columbier and his wife, for- 
ee at the —_s pepo any Me 
‘rance, but ex e revoca 
Edict of Nantes, have been discovered 88 
inmates of the Leeds Workhouse. The re. 
duced nobleman is eighty-six years old, 
tormerly supported asa painter. 
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DAYBREAK IN MAY. 


BY ASTLEY H. BALDWIE. 





der’d at the covert side, 
a aiget gave way to morning-tide, 
when May had donned her purest dress 
Of tender, greenest loveliness. 


4])'d was my spirit with despair ; 
va ask me not why linger’d re 
a bitter, misanthropic patn, 

To banish which I strove in vain. 


The star-world faded, one by one, 

Before the splendor of the sun, 

As be bis gorgeous, kingly robe 

With grandeur spread o’er half the globe. 


The white mist curl’d across the wold, 

The black pines showed the morning gold ; 
Toe blackbird whistled as he sprang 

Across the brambles; crickets sang 


Amid the sprouting bushy blades ; 
The roe deer revell’d in the giades ; 
The whife tail’d rabbit bounded free 
rrom brake and fern ; 80 joyous he! 


It was a morn on which despair 

Seem'd but a phantom of the afr ; 

Hope rose unbidden in the breast. 

And whisper’d, “Live, and leave the rest ; 


And trust that as night’s shades have fied 
From Nature’s face, and overhead 

Shines the bright sun, thy cloud may roll 
Away, and tranquil leavethy soul.” 


° 


Diamond Cut Diamond. 


BY EUGENE HAY. 














1869, that a spare, hook nosed indi- 

vidual, bearing in his hand a small 

valise, entered a cafe-restaurant in the 
immediate vicinity of the Gare du Midi at 
Brussels. The stranger, lifting his hat as 
he passed the counter, made his way to the 
end of the room, and seated himself on a 
horsehair bench placed against the wall, 
and commanding a good view of the entire 
locality. 

“IT may as well dine here as anywhere 
else,’’ he said. ‘‘Perhaps something may 
turn up.”’ 

After a brief conference with the solitary 
waiter, the new comer proceeded to while 
away the interval necessary for the prepar- 
ation of his repast, by a leisurely examina. 
tion of the taciturn smokers around him. 

It may be remembered that about the 
period in question, the circulation in France 
of M. Rochefort’s Lanterne had been for 
some time rigidly prohibited; but that, 
notwithstanding every precaution taken at 
the frontier, several hundred copies of this 
pungent squib, more than one of which had 
been published in Brussels, had found their 
way through divers channels into the very 
heart of the Empire. In vain were sus- 
pected travellers searched, both in baggage 
and in person; in vain were the cleverest 
detectives quartered at the various depots; 
the invasion of the mischievous little pam- 
phiets still continued, and the Prefecture of 
Police and its myrmidons were alike in 
despair. 

Now it happened that one of the sharpest 
and most lynx eyed of these, Etienne Bri- 
gaud, had been summoned from Paris to 
Lille, and from thence dispatched wt Brus- 
sels respecting a case of disputed extradi- 
tion, and, his mission successfully accom- 
plished, was awaiting the departure of the 
half-past eight o’clock train, by which he 
purposed returning to Lille, and he it was 
who now sat there pending the arrival of 
his dinner. Just before this came his atten. 
tion was drawn to two new comers, who at 
that moment entered the cafe, apparent] 
man and wife, and both weli laden wit 
hand-bags and other travelling appendages. 

“Ah!” muttered M. Brigaud, ‘Belgian 
bourgeois, no doubt, going back to Ath or 
Tournay.’’ Having arrived at which con- 
clusion, he filled himself a bumper of wine 
— the bottle beside him and drank it 
on, 

Meanwhile the couple had taken their 
seats at an adjoining table, and after piling 
up their luggage and wrappers as symmetri- 
cally as the slippery bench would allow, 

‘‘Waiter!’’ said the male stranger, ‘‘two 
beers here, lively.”’ 

“The deuce! they’re French,’’ murmured 

the police agent. “No Belgian ever asks 
for beer. I must have another look at my 
friends yonder.”’ 
_ Thus, while ostensibly engaged in demol- 
ishing his steak, he was eagerly watching 
his unsuspecting neighbors, more, it must be 
owned, from pure habit than from any 
special motive; their conversation, however 
wae carried on in so low a tone that for 
some time the practised listener could not 
distinguish a single word. At len the 
Supposed bourgeois, turning to com- 
panion, inquired in a sufficiently audible 
voice, if she were certain that ‘‘the books 
were well hidden?” , 

‘I should think so,” was her answer: ‘I 
defy anyone to guess where I have stowed 

em aWway.”’ 

“We'll see about that by-and-by, 
Madame,” thought M. Brigaud, pricking 
Up his ears, 

“Would they confiscate them if they 
were found?’ asked the wife. 

‘Parbleu!”’ rephed her liege lord, sum- 
moning the waiter as he spoke, by # sharp 


[ was on a raw November evening in 
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tap of hie on the table, and discharg- 
pe the g by means of a handful of 
en ten centime pieces. Then rising 

y from his seat, he seized hold of one 
of the OT: - threw a great coat over 
his arm, and followed by his wife charged 
with the remaining articles, quitted the 
cafe, and proceeded across the road towards 
the railway station. 

M. Brigaud, who had been a silent but 
not an indifferent spectator of the fore ng 
scene, smiled significantly as they the 
room. ‘Either Iam very much mistaken, 
my good friends,’’ said he, ‘“‘or those traps 
: bs will tell tales when we get to Blan- 

ain 

A quarter of an hour later, he had en- 
tered the mail train from Brussels to Calais 
and was on the point of starting. The 
evening had set in bitterly cold, and a mot 
ley crowd of passengers just released from 
the waiting-room, and shivering under their 
manifold wrappers, were hurrying to and 
fro. Ina few moments the train was glid- 
ing out of the station. 

Sitting opposite his fellow travellers, who, 
it is almost superfluous to state, were the 
identical couple whose temporary sojourn 
in the cafe has been already recorded, M. 
Brigaud maintained for some time a dis. 
creet silence. 

“Brr!"’ he finally shivered out, as a rysh 
of cold air made its way in. 

“Don’t you find it rather unpleasant trav- 
elling monsieur,’’ said he addressing his 
opposite neighbor. 

‘‘We have taken our precautions, you 
perceive,’’ replied the stranger, wrapping a 
thick cloak closely round him as he spoke, 
and pointing to his wife, half hidden be- 
neath a peer of shawls and rugs. 

“I wish I could say as much,’’ observed 
the detective: ‘I must have left my paletot 
in the cafe; I missed it as I got in here.”’ 

“If monsieur does not mind,"’ interposed 
the — ‘‘we have a spare coat lying idle, 
belonging to my brother in-law. It will 
keep monsieur warm at all events as far as 
Lille.’’ 

“True! the very thing,’’ exclaimed her 
husband, dislodging the article in question 
from a recess by his side, and tossing it on 
the opposite side. ‘‘There,’’ he said, ‘‘wrap 
— well up in that: it’s a trifle too 
= for you, but you'll be all the warmer.”’ 

Brigaud, after a decent show of resis- 
tance, allowed himself to be persuaded, and 
was speedily encased in a ponderous gar. 
ment of vast circumference, lined through- 
out with fur, and pe greed extremely com. 
fortable. ‘‘Very civil people these,’’ he 
murmured, as he sank back complacently 
into his corner. ‘‘Sorry to be obliged to 
split upon them, but must do my duty!” 

At Blandain everyone left the train for the 
examination by the customs officers. M. 
Brigaud slipped unseen into the es 
by a side-door, and taking the grim. visage 
female entrusted with the examination of 
the lady passengers aside, communicated his 
suspicions to her, and after accurately de- 
scribing the supposed delinquents, repaired 
to a back apartment, there to indulge in the 
luxury of adrink. In about ten minutes 
the sound of a bell warned him that the ex- 
amination wasatan end. All] hands then 
rushed for the cars. As the detective passed 
rapidly through the room, he was arrested 
by the shrill voice of the female official, call- 
ing him by name: 

“Ah, you,” she said, ‘‘what cock and- 
bull story have you been telling me?—keep- 
ing everybody waiting. and giving me all 
this trouble for nothing?” 

He started back. 
mean to say you didn’t find the books?’’ 
‘“‘Books!’’ shouted the enraged dame; 
‘what do I care about English books! They 
don’t pay duty!” ; 
‘English books!'’ muttered M. Brigaud, 
as he hurried off. ‘I've put my toot in it 


Paris I’m done for!’’ 


fellow travellers in the highest spirits, de- 
tailing with infinite zest the discomfiture of 


volumes of Taucbnitz’ novels from Mad 
ame’s capacious pockets. 


said the lady, nearly choking at the recol- 
lection. 


the help of another cigar he gradually re- | « 


in England, and returning thither via Calais, 


business trip to Belgium, until a succession 
of whistles and the periodical flickering of 

-lampe announced their approach wo 
ile. 


few words to her husband. 
M. Brigaud, at that moment engaged in 


fortable coat, answered in the affirmative. 
“I have a great favor to beg of you, 
ive you too much trouble.”’ 
. Bay rather pleasure,’’ was the gallant 
. “I am entirely at Madame's orders. 


‘‘What! you don’t | able conduct. 


nicely this time; if they ever hear of it in | out suspicion being attached to any particu- 


Once more in his snug corner he found his | the commissaired. 


the searcher, and imitating her grimaces 4s | detective, unable to contain himself any 
she extracted one after another half-a dozen | jonger. Hold, this questioning drives me 
wild, and I had rather make a clean breast 
of it at once. Monsieur, I have been tricked 
“Tt was as good as a farce, Monsieur,”’ | as police agent was never tricked before! I 
have laid atrap and fallen into it myself. 
The entire occurrences of last night have 
Brigaud was not over-pleased, but with | been one enormous mistake, 48 


covered his good humor, and chatted pleas-| wearer of the cloak lined with fur, the in- 
antly with his companions, whom he ascer-| voluntary circulator of the Lanterne, was 
tained to be commission agents established | no other than ‘ 


on account of the short sea passage, from &| bending eagerly torward. 


’ 4» | now in England, is obliged to confine him- 

“You stop here, Monsieur, do you -¥ self to exhibition feats because no one will 

asked the poy who had just whispered & | accent his challenges. 
e 


ivesti imse he com- 
ome = CO ir ae summer at his home tn Northficld, Mass. 
He has not decided in what city he will 


Monsieur,’’ she continued, ‘‘if it would not spend next winter. 


Shakespeare, has beer discovered at Sydney. 
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“You know the Northern H “she pur- 

sued—‘‘it is close by; would it veni. 

ence you to leave the coat there for my 

brother-in-law om your way home? I am 

so afraid he may not think of coming to the 
a 


**He shall have it in five minutes, Mad- 
ame. What name shall I enquire fort’’ 

“Monsieur Jules.’’ 

“‘Madame may consider her commission 
as already executed.”’ 

And with many bows and mutual expres- 
sions of will, M. Brigaud took leave 
of his fellow-passengers, and, shoulderin 
his valise, descended from the carriage an 
proceeded on his errand. 

Oa arriving at the hotel, he found a stout 
individual standing at the door in conver- 
sation with one of the waiters, who answered 
to that name and to whom he delivered the 
garment. 

He had hardly disappeared round the 
corner of the street when the stout man, 
turning to the waiter, asked him if “he 
knew the gentleman who had just left 
them? , 

“I don’t know his name,’’ was the reply, 
‘‘but I have seen him more than once with 
the commissaire. He is a police agent.’’ 

‘*You don't say so!"* said Monsieur Jules.’’ 

Meanwhile, the subject of this inquiry 
had directed his steps towards the Prefec. 
ture,and had been forthwith admitted to the 
private office of the commissaire, to whom 
he rendered a detailed account of his mis. 
sion, and received orders to be in attendance 
at twelve o'clock on the following day. 

At the appointed hour he was once more 
ushered into the cabinet of his chief, no 
longer smiling affably as on the preceding 
evening, but arene ominously. 

‘‘What is the meaning of this, Brigaud?’’ 
said he sternly, ho!ding out a paper for the 
inspection of the agent. It was a telegram 
marked ‘‘private,’’ and dated that morning 
trom Brussels. 

‘Read it aloud,’’ pursued the commis- 
saire. M. Brigaud obeyed, and read as 
follows: 

‘‘BrussE.s, Thursday, % 30. 

‘Yesterday twelve copies sold, sent last 
night by Calais mai] train, sewed inside 
coat lined with fur. Bearers, two persons 
unknown. CHAPONET. 

Chaponet was chief of the Belgian police. 
During the perusal of this document the 
police agent’s voice trembled, and his face 
grew ashy pale. ‘‘Ah, the scoundrels!’’ he 
powrrPonen § forgetful of the presence of his 
superior. Suddenly, a thought appeared to 
strike him, and before the astonished com- 
missaire could make any effort to detain 
him, he seized his ,hat, and, without at- 
tempting an explanation, darted headlong 
out of the room. 

In an incredibly short space of time he 
had reached the hotel, and, without attempt- 
ing an explanation, darted headlong out of 
the room. 

In an incredibly short space of time he 
had reached the hotel, and grasped by the 
collar the luckless waiter, who was solacing 
himself with a pipe on the steps before the 
door, but learned M. Jules had started for 
Paris that morning. 

It was with faltering step and downcast 
mien that the police agent re-ascended the 
staircase leading to the private bureau, and 
so utterly depressed and woe-begone was 
his appearance that the commissaire stared 
at him for a moment in speechless wonder. 
‘‘Monsieur Brigaud,’’ said he at length, 
“perhaps you will now have the goodness 
to explain the meaning of this unaccount- 
“But answer me first; is 
this intormation,’’ pointing to the telegram 
which lay on the table, ‘‘correct,and twelve 
copies of the Lanterne passed the frontier 
last night?’ 

‘‘]—I believe so.”’ 

‘Concealed in the lining of a coat, with- 


lar individual? Inexplicable!’’ murmured 
‘The employes at 
Blandain shall answer for this.’’ 

“Tt was no fault of theirs,’’ exclaimed the 


ou will 
ywn, when I tell you that the innocent 





“Who?” interrupted the commisssaire, 
“Etienne Brigaud.”’ 


_ 3 
Dr. Carver, the American marksman, 





Mr. Moody, the evangelist, will spend the 


Ime 


A portrait, said to be the missing one of 


Beienfiy md Useka. 


CREMATION.—The cremation method of 
Copestng of dead bodies is not making 
rapid progress toward universal 
ance either in England or the United States. 
The medical press of the former country ap- 

rs to *e to the practice. The cele 
, at akg my Pa., the 
t is said been 

Ba fraite! 





mip @ ein this try, has, 
only one in this country, 
converted into a factory for can 


Tus Harr —A French scientist has called 
attention to the medico-legail vaiue of the 
odor of the buman hair,and has given some 
new tacts. He asserts that from the sim 
smel) of a lock of hair he can tell whether 
lock bas been cut from the livin fay ey or 
whether it has been composed of bas 
fallen out. Hairdressers have 
art, which is said never to fail t . Hair 
which has failen out has a dull appearance, 
attributable to disease, and ® not easily made 
up; it has no peculiar smeil. . 


Tas Porvu.aTion oF Tas Earta:—Ac- 
cording to the new researches the globe has 
now about 1,439,145,300 inhabitants. E 
contains 310,396,480; Asia, 81,000, ‘Afrten 
205.210 500; Australia and Polynesia, 
4,413,000 America, %,:16,000, This gives an 
average Of 500 inhabitants per square mile of 
the surface of the globe. After 
the number of human beings on the 
German statisticians turn their attention to 
the number of horses. This is estimated at 
about 58 000.000; of which number the contin. 
gent of the United States is 9,504,000, 


A Cunrovs Tarory.—At the last sitting 
of the biology section in connection with the 
British Association meeting, a curious a 9! 


cartilage at the back of the 
throat, called the _~— was fatal to long: 
evity, because it interfered with breathing. 
Of some thousands of persons who were ex- 
amined, the epiglottis was tound vertical in 
more than seventy instances. This was the 
case with Lords Palmerston,Campbell, Broug- 
ey Lyndburst, and others who tad lived 
ong. 


A Revo.ution in Stone Cotrine.—A 
revolution in stone cutting seems likely to be 
accom plished by a machine, recently invented 
by a Bostonian. It is operated by steam 
equivalent to that of a single horse; bat it 
does the work of a dozen or more men, within 
& given time, in this laborious and unhbeaithy 
occupation, with the greatest accuracy and 
perfection. Heretofore it has seemed an im- 

ibility to substitute machinery for hand 
abor in the preparation of stone for costly 
bulidings; but the machine appears to accom- 
plish everything necessary. 


Rapip TANNING,—A joint stock company 
was recently formed in Detroit tor the par- 
pose of tanning leather in one hour. he 
process isa chemical one performed by the 
action of certain inexpensive materials, the 
compounding of which in the right — 
tions fs a secret. It is claimed tha . 
tanned with the hair on,are as soft as the 
finest wool; hides of the deer, horse, dog, &c., 
are smooth and soft, while calf and kip show 
the texture and grain which shoemakers most 
admire. No bark is required, except a little 
lo give the proper color to the leather. 


A Remepy ror Wuoortne Cover.—An 
eminent German physician states that by 
precing Sweats Se of oll of turpentine on 
a handkerchief, holding it before the face, and 
taking about forty deep 1 {rations, to be re- 

ated thrice daily, signal ind marked relief 
followed by rapid cure in cases of laryn 
catarrh, is the result. In an infant n 
months old, in the convulsive stage of whoop- 
ing cough, he directed the mother to hold 
a cloth, motstened as above, before it when 
awake, and to drop the oil upon its piliow 
when asleep. The resuit was markedly bene- 
ficial. 


ee 
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Harm and Gayden. 
Sanp ror Beppino.—In Holland, where 
sand is more plentiful and cheaper than hay, 
itis used for bedding cows. This keeps tbe 


animals always entirely clean, and the milk 
never takes the odor of the stable. 


Insects ON Busies.—Saturate corncobs 
with kerosene and hang them on the plam 
trees in order to get rid of the curculio. A 
thorough dressing of the bushes with finely- 
ground plaster of Paris is said to be the most 
efficacious remedy for the currant worm. 


Foop ror Pou.try.—Stale bread mois- 
tened with sweet milk is recommended very 
highly as good feed for young chickens the 
first few @ays. Whena week old they mey be 
ted on cracked grain scalded. hen old 
enuvugh to swallow grain give plenty of it, 


Resuepy ror Heaves.—A most valuable 
remedy lor beaves, and said to be asure cure: 
Forty sumac buds, one pound of resin, one 
pint of ginger, half a pound of mustard, one 
pint of unslacked lime, one pound of epsom 
salta, four ounces of cum gulacum, six ounces 
of cream tartar. Mix thoroughly and divide 
into thirty powders, and give one every morn 
ing in their feed before watering. 


Mores in Ganpens.—Moles are a nui 

sance in gardens. Tvere are various means of 
destroying them, or driving them away, Cor- 
respondents say souk corn until soft, then 
witna nknife open each kernei, place in a 
dose of strychnia, and closeupagain. Open 
a hole through the dirt over their roads, drop 
in the corn and cover again. Another says 
plant In the garden the seeds of the mole tree, 
a hardy annual, sometimes calle! caper 
spurge. 

SeasonNaBLe Hints.—The vitality of 
seeds rnay be tested by placing a sample of al- 
most any of the larger kind of seeds or grains 
upon @ hot pan or griddle. When the seeds 
are good and the vitality is pertect the spect- 
men will crack or pop open with more or less 
noise; on the other hand, If the seed is not 
good, or the vitality is defective, it will re- 
main still and burn. Seeds should not be 
kept too dry; an airy but moderately dry 
quarter ga. ret Is the best place to keep them. 


Canker of Surer —Sheep, owing to their 
shy ness,sbould be treated with great kindness 
Their treatment should be such that they will 
actually learn to entertain an affection for 
their keeper. A fiock of wild sheep is about 
the most unprofitable investment that a far- 
mer can ake, They are continually getting 
themnse! ves into trouble and caus'ng wreat an- 
noyance, if not loss to their owner. Never 
haul them about by the wool, but place the 
aris about the pesy ene round the fore leg. 
In catching them take them by the hind leg, 
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“SOME HUSBANDS.” 
Nie husbands never leave home in the 


—-——--- » . 


morning without kissing their wives 
and bidding them ‘‘good-bye, dear,’’ 
in the tones of unwearied love; and whether 
it be policy or fact, it has all the effect of 
fact, and those homes are generally pleas 
ant ones, provided always that the wives 
are appreciative, and welcome the disci 
pline in a kindly spirit. We know an old 
gentleman who lived with his wife over 
fifty years, and never left home without the 
kiss and the ‘‘good bye, dear.’’ Some hus. 
bands shake hands with their wives and 
hurry off as fast as possible, as though the 
effort was a something that they were anx- 
jous to forget, holding their heads down 
and darting round the first corner. Some 
husbands will leave home without saying 
anything at all, but thinking a good deal, 
as evinced by their turning round aé the last 
point of observation and waving an adieu at 
the pleasant face or faces at the window. 
Some husbands never say a word, rising 
from the breakfast table with the lofty in- 
difterence of a lord, and going out with a 
heartless disregard of those left behind. It 
is a fortunate thing for their wives that they 
can find sympathy eleewhere. Some hus- 
bands never leave home without some un- 
kind word or look, apparently thinking that 
such a course will keep things straight in 
their absence. Then, on returning, some 
husbands will come home pleasant and 
happy, unsoured by the world; some sulky 
and surly with its disappointment Some 
husbands bring home a newspaper, or a 
book, and bury themselves for the evening 
in its contents. Some husbands are called 
away every evening by business or socia) 
engagements; some doze in speechless stu- 
pidity on a sofa until bed time. Some hus. 
bands are curious to learn of their wives 
what has transpired through the day; others 
are attracted by nothing short of a child's 
tumbling down stairs, or the house taking 
fire. ‘‘Depend upon it,’’ says Dr. Spooner, 
‘that home is the happiest where kindness, 
interest, politeness, and attention are the 
rule on the part of husbands—of course, al] 
the responsibility resta with them—and 
temptation finds no footing there.’’ 
——al > 6 
We may lay it down as an invariable and 
incontrovertible principle that no family can 
be happy without employment—regular, di- 
versified, .continually-recurring employ- 
ment. There may be the possession of 
wealth; there may be a beautiful domain; 
there may be everything externally to en- 
joy; but unless there be appropriate and 
varied employment to occupy the body, en- 
gross the mind, and awaken the energies, 
there cannot be happiness. It is the active, 
industrious, persevering family that is the 
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truly happy family; not the idle, the sloth- 
ful, the useless—not the family that has no 
definite plan, no fixed and important object, 
no personal and collective agency. 





It is better to tread the path of life cheer- 
fully, skipping lightly over the thorns and 
briars that obstruct your way, than to sit 
down under every hedge lamenting your 
hard fate. The thread of a cheerful man’s 
life spins out much longer than that of a 
man who is continually sad and desponding. 
Prudent conduct in the concerns of life is 
highly necessary; but if distress succeed, 
dejection and despair will not afford relief. 
The best thing to be done when evil comes 
upon us is, not to give way to lamentation, 
but to seek action; not to sit and suffer, but 
to rise and search for the remedy. 


SANCTUM CHAT. 








A CORRESPONDENT describing the recent 
Shakspeare memorial celebration at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, says that Warwickshire has 
plenty of beautiful women within its boun- 
daries, and it sent them up to this concert. 
Nevertheless, the prettiest women there 
were Americans, few in number, but fault- 
lessly dressed. 

Rererrina to the allowance of pin- 
money givento English ladies, an English 
paper, a high authority. in an article on the 
subject, says that $2 500 a year is the usuai 
sum allotted in the highest grade of life, 
even in the case of men who have from 
$100 000 to $150 000 a year. A lady whose 
husband has from #15 000 to $30 000 would 
get annually from $1,000 to $2,000. 

Tuk most useful invention of modern 
times is that of a German inventor, who 
proposes to make boots that will never wear 
out. He mixes with qa waterproof glue, a 
suitable quantity of clean quartz sand, which 
is spread on the thin leather sole employed 
asa foundation. These quartz soles are 
said to be flexible and almost indestructible, 
while they enable the wearer to walk safely 
over slippery roads. 

From 1875 to 1877, according to statis- 
tics just published by the French Ministry 
of the Interior, only 11000 Frenchmen 
emigrated from France, while during the 
same time 60 000 foreigners croesed its ter- 
ritory in search of homesin the New World. 
The indisposition to emigrate and colonize 
on the part of the French is set down to the 
low increase of the population, which al- 
lows them all to live at home comfortably 
under their own vine and fig-tree. 


An Austrian glass spinner has established 
a business, offering for sale glass carpets, 
cuffs, collars, veils, etc. He not only spins 
but weaves. The otherwise brittle glass 
he changes at will into pliable threads which 
make good, warm clothing. The process 
is a secret. He makes ladies’ hats with 
glass feathers, which are lighter than real 
feathers. Glass wool cannot be distin- 
guished from the real article. Being a non- 
conductor, it is very valuable for clothing, 
and may cause a revolution in dress ma- 
terial. 


A coMPANY has been formed in Dublin 
for the purpose of establishing palace cafes 
on a scale of great extent and magnificence. 
The main object of the enterprise is to at- 
tract the working classes to central halls 
where spacious accommodations, splendid 
decorations, brilliant lighting, and unintoxi- 
cating refreshments can be enjoyed at a 
moderate cost, with the additional features 
of music, recitations, lectures and scientific 
exhibitions. What an immense field for 
doing good such a scheme offers to the rich 
men of our big cities ! 


EoyrrrTian wheat ig attracting attention in 
California, where the climate is particularly 
favorable to its growth. It yields enor. 
mously, furnishes good food for man and 
beast, and promises to be a valuable crop, 
one grower claiming to have harvested 
eighty bushels to the acre. It does not grow 
in ears, but is gathered from the top of the 
talk like broom corn, only in more con. 
densed form. It grows toa less height than 
Indian corn, branches out more, and has on 
each branch a large head containing thou- 
sands of seeds. 


Quzex Vicrori is said to object seri- 
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outa to the feminine fashion of wearing the 
hair in a fringe across the forehead. It is 
said further that she instructed the brides- 
maids who appeared at the recent wedding 
of herson that they would not be permitted 
to wear their locks in that fashion, nor to 
don high-heeled boots, nor to wear tied - 
back gowns. Last year, it is reported, one 
young lady who came to & drawing-room 
with her hair over her eyes, was informed 
by the Lord Chamberlain that until her 
hair had grown she need not attend any 
more at the palace. 


An English paper speaking of the Prince 
ot Wales, says: ‘‘He is fond of late hours, 
but no matter how late he may go to bed, 
he rises early the next morning. He is a 
keen sportsman, and a very fair shot. At 
whist he plays an excellent hand. And 
whether the occupation of the moment be 
whist, sport, or dancing, he enters into it 
with a hearty relish, which contrasts 
strongly with the diase airs of the golden 
youths of the day. His constitution is an 
excellent one. He rarely has a day’s ill- 
ness, and he is a living proof that no amount 
of. tobacco can enteeble either mind or 
body.”’ 

Tne ‘‘courtin’’’ of Miss Julia Smith, of 
Glastonbury began in a literary correspond- 
ence. ‘Last summer,” said the venerable 
bridegroom at the wedding reception, 
‘‘when I read that her sister had departed, [ 
wanted to express my sympathy in some 
way, but knew not how to do it exactly, 
and finally sent her a volume of my poems, 
having written on the margin, ‘with sympa- 
thies of the author.’ Thereupon she sent 
me a pamphlet entitled, ‘Abby Smith and 
her Cows.’ On the cover of that pamphlet 
I saw an advertisement saying that Miss 
Julia Smith, unaided, had translated the en- 
tire Bible, and that it was for sale at Hart- 
ford. I immediately sent for it, and found 
that it was unlike the usual version, or King 
James’ Bible, as it is called. I then began 
reviewing the Bible.”” Then followed a 
long correspondence, which ended in a per- 
sonal acquaintance and matrimony. 


Tue Nihilists employ governesses to com- 
promise the daughters of the highest officials 
in the Imperial service. A Russian Gen- 
eral named Samoyoff stationed at Kharkoff, 
recently engaged a governess for the educa- 
tion of his daughter. The governess was 
the sister of a Nihilist, and brought up her 
pupil in her brother’s political opinions. 
The brother was arrested during the stu- 
dents’ riots at Kharkoff, and the General 
shortly afterwards received an anonymous 
letter stating that his daughter was a Nihil- 
ist, that there were compromising papers in 
her desk, and that the authorities would be 
informed of this if the General did not en- 
deavor to obtain the immediate liberation of 
the arrested student. The General looked 
into his daughter's desk, and finding that 
the papers were really there, set the student 
at liberty. 

GERMAN postoffices are zoological gardens 
on a small scale. In the course of a year as 
many as 40,000 live animals are sent by 
post, and if crabs, frogs, bees, and small in. 
sects are counted, the total will be among 
the millions. The postoffice authorities 
have the privilege of excluding such ani- 
mals as may be deemed either dangerous or 
disagreeable; but within the last six months 
thirty-nine packages of living animals were 
refused, among which were an alligator, 
done up in a box considered as too fragile; a 
lot of dogs, whose persistent barking could 
not be quieted; and a number of pigeons 
loosely tied ina sack. On the other hand, 
during the same period, a crocodile, scores 
of birds of prey, monkeys, serpents, a leo- 
pard, and four living bear cubs were trans- 
mitted by post. 

Waene a Yankee would suspect a practi- 
cal joke a Welshman stands in awe of the 
supernatural. In Swansea Valley there isa 
friendly society among whose rules is one 
that the funeral allowance on account of a 
deceased member shall not be paid in case 
of suicide. One of the members recently 
died by his own hand, and the club accord- 
ingly refused to pay the death money. The 
members are now complaining that they 
are subjected to serious persecution from a 
ghostly agent. The manifestations began 
on a recent Sunday, when one of the offi- 
cers, returning home over a lonely road, 








was eousligfl by nai atian ee ae 
ber, who, falling to obtain « satishusonf 
ply to his demand for the money, actually 
‘tore his clothes to ribbons. ’’ On the follow. 
ing Tuesday evening, while the member; 
were assembled in their lodge room, the 
usual knocks were heard as of a brother 
seeking admittance. The door was opened, 
but no one was to be seen. The members 
are all very certain, however, that they 
heard the voice of the deceased utter the 
a ‘Pay my widow my funeral 

and [shall be at rest.’’ The meeting 
broken up, the brothers being unable ap 4 
termine how they could subject the deceased 
member to discipline. 


Ir is not an uncommon thing to hear 
young men compiain that their early school- 
ing was deficient in quantity, poor :in qual. 
ity, or, if neither of these, was wasted 
through indifference and folly. They would 
get on better in life if they knew more, they 
are free to admit, but they do not see that 
they are daily wasting opportunities which, 
if improved, would in a few years give 
them a fairly good education. They think 
themselves too old to learn, and spend 
more time regretting their lack of }- 
edge than would suffice to give 
knowledge they need. It is said 
father of Professor Sumner, of Yale 
lege, could neither read nor write when he 
came to this country, a young English me- 
chanic. Within twenty years thereafter 
he was known as one of the best read men 
in Hartford, one of the most cultivated com- 
munities in the country. Instead of wast- 
ing his time in idle regrets for his deficient 
schooling, he learned to read, and read to 
good purpose. In a similar way many of 
the best, most honored, and most successful 
men our country has known have begun 
their acquaintance with letters after reaching 
manhood; and there is no reason why the 
most illiterate mechanic in our land, if pos- 
sessed of natural ability and a sincere pur- 
pose, may not increase his enjoyment in 
life, his opportunities for improving his so- 
cial and financial condition, and the chances 
of his tamily for the highest success in life, 
by an honest effort to retrieve by study the 
disadvantages by which early poverty or 
lack of educational opportunities have sur- 
rounded him. 


THERE are those who wash the rest of the 
body often except the head; the practice of 
smearing it with oil almost univerally pre- 
vails. The Easterns do the reverse—they 
shave it. A greater comfort there cannot 
be than a bald pate. Washing the head is 
in no case prejudicial. Unless you wash the 
head the washing of the body is neither 
complete nor satisfactory. The refreshment 
of washing the head may often be procured 
when it is impossible to wash the body. 
Soap and water are injurious, not to the hair, 
but to the hairdressers. The men of the 
East have no hair to show; but if apap and 
water injure the hair, whence comes the 
luxurious abundance of that of the wo- 
men? The hair of the head, like the fur of 
animals, is made to bear wind and rain, and 
to be a protection against them. You cover 
itup. The far of animals thickens and 
strengthens when exposed to air and wet. 
Your hair falls off and you oil it. If it 
grows weak change its habits. If it is not 
washed, and if it is oiled, begin to wash it, 
and leave off oiling it. Every week a2 
Eastern lady has her hair thoroughly 
washed at the bath. It is well soaped and 
rubbed. They are very particular about 
soap, and use none but that made of olive 
oil. The Castile soap, which in this coun- 
try issold at the apothecary’s, is the ssp 
the least injurious to the skin. This is 
twice repeated. After the soap, they apply 
a paste of American bale and rose leaves. 
This is rubbed into the roots of the hair,and 
lett to imbibe all the grease of the head; it 
is then, like soap, washed off with bowls of 


clean and silken. 4 
dye it. On these occasions an attendan 
mixes up a handful of henna dust in hot 
water, and thoroughly smears with it be 
hair, which is then turned up into a ball 
bound tightly with a napkin. In this state 
they go the ba When aes 7 
kin is removed, and the henna paste 

out, the hair, before black, will have 
of bronze auburn; and if gray, red. 
bath occupies from three to _— 
with the smoking, chatting, ™ 
dancing which accompany it, in an 
an ee tere unpleassan 
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THE EXGAGEMENT BING. 





BY Oo. H. &. 





thee back the ring thou gav’st 

: yen words of love so tondly said, 
And vows which in & Seer sare 
Awakened hopes now crus and dead. 


med thee noble, kind, and true, 
, With honest heart as pure as gold ; 
But I have found ’twas not thyself— 
1 loved & man of fancy’s mould! 


e back th ft; "tis now to me 
Tarworteh y esecrated thing ! 
Since I have ! ed the faithlessness 

Of him who gave the jeweled ring. 


Yes take it back! I scorn to wear 
This emblem of thy vain deceit! 

I hate, despise, and loathethee! See 
I fling the bauble at thy feet. 


I’ve given it b and every tie 
That ever bound my heart to thee 
Is severed. Yes, with joy I a 
Thy chains from off my soul—I’m free! 


Ashleigh’s Wife. 


BY C. A. 











CHAPTER I. 


HE short winter day was closing in 
fast, and the gloomy old ha!! of Ash. 
leigh Manor had long been enveloped 
in shadow, relieved only by the flare ot 

the huge wood-fire that crackled and 
blazed hospitably on the wide hearth, the 
brilliant uncertain light causing weird sha- 
dows to appear on the dark wainscoted walls, 
and playing strange tricks with the old bat- 
oma arms and grotesque weapons with 
which they were adorned— grim. silent 
witnesses of many a bloody strife and noble 
deed, when the Ashleighs had perilled all 
for their honor and their king. Old Sir 
Thomas, the present owner, loved nothing 
80 well as to recount these deeds of heroism 
to any attentive listener—and there were 
always plenty, for no more popular land 

holder was to be met with for miles round 
than the kind-hearted Baronet. 

But the silence which had lasted so long 
was broken by the rustle ofa woman's 
dress, andthe firelight flashed on a very 
lovely vision descending the broad staircase 
— Lo ot about eighteen, with a delicate 
patrician face lighted by lustrous dark eyes, 
with massive coils of red-brown hair 
twisted simply round her well-shaped head, 
her pale blue dress of rich silk falling in 


and short sleeves. edged with costly lace, 
showing to advantage her fair white neck 
aod arms. 

She came stepping down the broad shal- 
low steps leisurely, with an indolent care- 
less grace peculiar to her, and, paumng at 
the fire stood looking npg down into 
the glowing depths of light. me pleasant 
reverie seemingly softened the ey lit 
tle mouth with ashy tender smile, and 
brought two pretty dimples out of their hid- 
ing-places, wonderfully improving the us- 
ually téo passive expression of the features. 
But, toakeen observer, whata world of 
passion lay under the calm exterior! What 
intense love, what gnawing jealousy, what 
bitter pain was that nature capable of— 
perhaps doomed to experience! 

The girl’s reverie was broken by a rush 
of cold wind caused by the opening of the 
cuter door, and the flush on her cheeks 
deepened as she recognized the tall figure 
that joined her on the bright hearth—a man 
tall and noble-looking, whose stately pro- 
portions were set off to advantage by the 
hunting-dress he wore, and whose attrac- 
tive, though not handsome face was lighted 
up by a brilliant smile of pleased surprise as 
he became aware of the presence of the 
lovely gir) before him. 

‘Have you had a good run?”’ she asked 
shyly, extending her ptetty hand, which he 
clasped and held longer and more warmly 
than the rigid etiquette of politeness abso- 
lutely required. 

“Oh, very I believe!’’ he answered, 
laughing. ‘I lost most of it though. I have 
never been in this part of the country be- 
fore, and the geography of it is really too 
complicated for my weak brain to take in 
all atonce. So, after enjoying a’ solitary 
ride of—I should say —at least twenty 
miles over some very remarkable hedges 
and ditches, and just asI was seriously 
thinking of laying me down to die, I found 
myself close to the park gates; and so here 

am, almosta second Ulysses—butI have 
something better than a dog to welcome me 
On my return.’’ 

“I really think it served you right for 
being sostupid as to miss them,” she an- 
swered, 8 ; ‘but there is the gong— 
you will be late if you don’t and dress 
a pean then what will Bir Thomas 

y ’ 

“That such a thing as young men being 
late at dinner was not allowed when he 
was young. Dont look at me, Miss Gre- 
ville, when he says it, orI shall disgrace 


And with her musical laugh ringing in 
eats Satg sane 


the sound of his voice awakened in 
her. For thie man was very dear to her— 
how dear she was afraid to confess even to 
herself. Ifhe had known that under the 
(Ay “any eutaries with which she greeted 

m her heart was beating and her pulses 
bounding van Se eetomat love that on] 

a haughty nature can feel, 
brow would not have been so clouded nor 
his 80 heavy when he found himself in 
the solitude of his own room, and when, 
throwing himself into a chair, without even 
remembering that he ought to dress, he mut- 
tered gloomily— 

“She does not carea button for me—I 
was a foo! to think she did. She is like all 
the rest of them—a heartless coquette. And 
ya she is not like them either; when she 
ooks at me with her sweet innocent eyes, I 
feel mad enoughto say anything—to tell 
her thatI love the very ground her little 
feet tread on, and ask her to share——Ah’”’ 
—with a bitter laugh—‘‘share woat? A 
soldier's pay and a barrack-room! No, no, 
my beautiful queen, Sidney Lennox is not 
the man tobring youto that. You will 
marry some rich steady fellow, who will 
make yous better husband than I ever 
could; though I doubt if he will love you 
better. ButI hope it won't be that | g 
ape Ashleigh. I believe he is coming home 
‘to-night. Lucky dog! Heirtoa title and 
Heaven knows how many thousand a year! 
And yet I don’t think I should change 
places with him ifl had the chance—but 
that is sour grapes, I suppose. And now 
I must prepare myself to brave Sir Thomas's 
wrath for being late. So here goes.’’ 

Captain Lennox’s gloomy rorebodings of 
the state of the Baronet’s temper were put 
to flight by the unexpected arrival of the 
son and heir—the ‘‘loafing ape,’’ as that 
morose young man chose to designate him, 
and certainly unjustly so. His figure was 
tall and well formed, his face good-humored 
and laughing, ashe answered the eager 
questions and remarks that were showered 
upon him from all sides. Ajl the anxious 
mammas who bad marriageable daughters, 
also anxious, agreed that Philip Ashleigh, 
only son of Sir Thomas Ashleigh, heir to 
fifteen thousand a year, and an estate in one 
of the best hunting counties in England, 
was 4 very agreeable young man. 

‘You didn’t expect I should be here till 
late to-night?’’ he was saying to Bir 
Thomas, who was gaging at him with the 
fond proud eyes of a doating father looking 
upon anonly son. ‘‘Nor did I; but you see 
I managed it I sent a note to the Marstons, 
with whom I was to have lunched to-day, 
tosay that the doctor thought me so y 
that he had ordered me to keep perfectly 
quiet and go in the country at once, tumbled 
my traps into a portmanteau, and started— 
you know I have always beena most obe- 
dient bov.’”’ 

‘‘Well, come and have some dinner 
now,’’ said his father, laughing—‘‘if it is 
not too cold to be eaten. You can talk to 
Florence afterwards,’’ he added, as Miss 
Greville entered the room, and Philip with 
a deeper flush on his bright face jumped up 
eagerly to meet her. 

‘“‘We must obey orders,’’ he remarked, 
laughing. ‘The country agrees with you, 
Florence; Ihave never seen you looking 
better.”’ 

‘*Thank you, Phil,’’ she answered, smil- 
ing; ‘1 think I can return the compli- 
ment.”’ 

‘‘How are the Marstons, dear ?’’ his mother 
asked. ‘‘I think you said something about 
them when you arrived.’’ 

‘-Oh, all right!’’ was the answer. ‘‘Blan- 
che is really a very pretty girl, and has such 
a seat on horseback—no one in the Row 
can come upto her. By the bye, Lennox, 
she asked no end of questions about you, 
and seemed to take an interest dm the sub- 
ject; so you may be sure I put in a good 
word for you. You know she will have 
heaps of money when her father dies. "’ 

‘You are very kind,’’ was the frigid reply. 
“] wonder Miss Marston didn't answer you 
in the words of that demure little Puritan, 
Priscilla. ”’ a 

‘Oh, no danger of that!’’ laughed Philip 
‘‘Blanche and | know each other better than 
to indulge in any nonsense of that sort; be- 
sides, the is not my styleat all. She is 
small and fair, and I admire something 
quite different.’ Hie eyes wandered to 
where Miss Greville sat devoting her whole 
attention apparently to the fruit on her 

late. - 

Just then his mother rose,and the ladies 
filed out, leaving the gentlemen to the 
unrestrained enjoyment of their own com- 


ac wonder what Blanche Marston is 
like’’ The words had been repeating 
themselves over and over again in Florence 
Greville’s brain all the evening; snd now, 
as she stood before her pretty dressing-ta- 
ble slowly loosening the heavy coils ot her 
hair, the fair face looked strangely sad, and 
the sweet eyes hada wistiul yearning in 
their clear depths which was pitiful to 


“He must love her. She is rich and 
pretty, and likes him—she could not help it. 
And he is poor, and could not marry any 
one who had no fortune, even if he liked 
her ever so much. And then how do I know 
that he likes me? He has never said so, 





and he would have said it; but, oh, Sidney, 





my darling, Ilove you more than all the 
world! How cant ve you up?” 

Poor heart! How much 
of its sore would have been lightened 
if the of pride and reserve walling 


im that other heart could have been bro- 
ken ~ a and the deep mutual loved re- 


“Bo you must really leave us to-day, Len. 
nox?’ said Sir Thomas the next morning 


at breakfast. ‘Could you not manage to 
stay a few days longer? You and Philip 
have not met for such a time, it seems 
a pity you have no chance of knowing each 
other better.’’ 

‘I am very sorry indeed,’’ was the an- 
swer, ‘“‘but there is no help for it—I must 
be off to-day."’ 

“Well, I su it can’t be helped,’’ 


remarked the ‘at all events we 
shall meet in town before long. My wife 
thinks every moment an hour until she 
= take Florence into all kinds of dissipa 
t on. ’” 

“Oh, you are coming to town, Miss 
Greville!’’ said Sidney quickly. ‘‘I thought 
you were going abroad with your mother ?”’ 

‘So 1 intended,’’ she answered, ‘‘but 
mamma and aunt Letitia were so anxious 
that I should come out this season that I 

ve it up, against my inclination, 

r mamma is so te that I don’t think 
she ought to be left alone; and I know how 
to nurse her better than any one else.’’ 

“Well, that is a conceited speech!’’ 
laughed Sir Thomas. “I wonder what 
the young women of the present day are 
coming to. Whenl was young it was dif- 
ferent.’ 

‘But that is such a long time ago,’’ said 
Floreance demurely. 

‘You have caught it now, Thomas,”’ 
cried his wife, clapping her plumy hands 
deligbtedly, and in a peal of laughter at his 
discomfiture the party broke up. 

Sidney Lennox strolled out on to the ter. 
race with a cigar, his eyes bent on the 
ground, and his brain working busily. 

“I will speak to her to-day,”’ he mutter- 
ed. ‘She can only tell me I am a fool; and 
it will be better to hear even that from her 
oq w goin the suspense Iam endur- 

_” 

As ifin answerto his thoughts, his eyes 
at that moment caught sightof the subject 
ofthem. The tall swaying figure moving 
along with its usual unconscious grace, the 
coquettish little hat, the bright striped 
petticoat, over which the black velvet dress 
was looped so becomingly, showing to ad- 
vantage the slender ‘arched feet encased 
in irresistible little bootsa—none ofall the 
charming details escaped his critical eye. 

‘‘Now or never!"’ washis mental excla- 
mation, but his outward action was only to 
throw away his cigar and, after watching 
the direction she had taken, to turn down 
another path which he knew would bring 
them face to face. And his gray eyes 
glowed with triumph as he saw the flush 
that rose to her cheeks and the agp | of 
her dark eyes as she r nized him. nd 
then a sudden restraint fell on them both, 
and in a sweet confused silence they paced 
along. But the time was short—in another 
half-hour he must go. 

‘‘Miss Greville—Florence,’’ he began— 
the strong man’s heart beat quickly—that 
heart that had faced death a scure of times 
without quailing — ‘‘you must know— 
must have seen —how madly I love you 

*Hollo, Lennox, here youare at last! I 
have been looking everywhere for you. The 
dog cart is at the doorto take you to the 
station, and you must look sharp to catch 
the train. Iam really awfully sorry me 
have to go. I hope you have been telling 
him how sorry we all are, Florence ?”’ 

Bat Florence was mute. Not to save her 
life could she have uttered a syllable. 

Sidney pressed her hand in a lingering 
clasp, and for an instant she raised her dark 
eyes to bisand read in them the confirma- 
tion of his words. Now her hungry soul 
was satisfied, her jealous pain forgotten. 
He loved her! No one could rob her of that 
precious joy, nothing could make her un- 
happy again. Poor innocent child, it was 
well for her that she saw not the cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand which was ris 
ing slowly but surely to {overshadow her 
life’s happiness ) 

Honest, blundering, good natured Philip, 
driving his silent guest ap | the hard win- 
try road and talking gaily of anything that 
came uppermost, litle knew what anathe 
mas were being showered on his detence- 
less head for a “‘lumbering, blundering 
idiot.’’ He only thought that Lennox was 
a very dull fellow and that he was not ver 
sorry he was obliged to leave them so sud- 


er ‘ 

‘But I suppose,’’ was the conclusion ar- 
rived at by this sagacious young man, ‘‘he 
will marry Blanche Marston and be all 
rightthen. And how jolly it is that we are 
to have Florence all tne season! What a 
sensation she wil] make, and how the girls 
will bate her!”’ 

“‘Wastbat Captain Lennox I saw you 
walking with?’ asked Mrs. Greville 
as her daughter entered the morning-room. 
**Yes, mother,’’ answered the girl, while 
& tide of tell-tale crimson rushed over her 





tace and throat; ‘Philip has driven him to 
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After her father’s death Florence and 
mother lived with their friends. The prett 
pathetic little widow and her 
daughter were always courted and 
much of wherever they went; and at the 
present time they had just arrived ona 
visit to Mr. Greville’s uncle, Sir 
Ashleigh, at whose house they were to 
separate, Mrs. Greville going to the South 
of France for her health, and Florence to 
follow the gay programme of a young 
beauty’s first season. 

But the good mother was determined 
Florence should not throw herself away on 
a penniless soldier as she herself had 
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deeper than suited her mother’s ambitious 
views, and her mind at once - busily to 
forma plan for putting an end toit. Bae 
had no idea of the deep absorbing love that 
filled Florence's whole soul. It was only a 
- liking, she thought, inspired by a 

e figureand attractive manner; and she 
would be thrown somuch into the company 
of that remarkably handsome fellow Philip 
—who itwas easy to see adored her— 
that there was no saying what might ha 

n. Atthe same time there w be no 

rm in a a few judicious 
nl Sidney Lennox was not to be 
trusted. 





CHAPTER IL. 


HE morning-room at Ashleigh Manor 

was one of the pleasantest in the house. 

The light chintz covered furniture was 

a relief tothe eye after the sombre old- 

fashioned stateliness of the rest of the house. 

The view from the large bay-window ex- 

tended far over the park, and the tables were 

invitingly littered with magazines, books, 
and newspapers. 

Mrs. Greville and Florence were the only 
occupants of the room—one reclining on a 
couch by the fire, languidly toying with 
some fancy-work, the other with a book on 
her knee, and her dreamy eyes fixed on the 
distant landscape, while her mind was going 
over and over the words that made music to 
her— 

‘You must know how madly I love 

ou!”’ 

He had been gone a week today. She 
had known nothing about him since. He 
had not written. But it wasall right—she 
was not afraid. He knew what was best to 
be done. He would write when the time 
came. And then he loved her! She wanted 
nothing more than that. 

The door opened and Lady Ashleigh came 
in. 
‘A letter from Mrs. Marston,’’ she said, 
unfolding it. ‘She writes in great spirit 
about Blanche. They have been very 
anxious about her lately—she seemed so 
depressed and unlike herself—but, since 
Captain Lennox has been so much there,she 
is like a different girl. Her mother says he 
seems realiy attached to her; and, as she al 
ways liked him, [see no reason why they 
should not make a match of it.’’ 

‘She would just suit him,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Greville carelessly. ‘Of course he 
must marry money;and, when he can get 
an amiable pretty girl into the bargain, so 
much the better. Besides, I know he always 
liked her.’’ 

“I thought there was something suspi- 
cious in the way he hurried off last week,’ 





laughed Lady “I suspect what 
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Philip 
to do with it. Florence dear, are you ill? 
oe added, hastily going towards her. ‘You 


“No, auntie,” was the faint answer, ‘I 
am quite well; I—I think the fire was too 
hot. I shall goto my room and lie down 
for a little.’’ 

“Do, dear; and I will send Morris to you 
with s little sal volatile.” 

“No; auntie; don't send any one to me, 

1 would rather be alone.’’ 
Bhe felt she must be alone or she would 
mad. Locked in the secure solitude of 
own room, pacing up and down, with 
her slight hands clasped and her dark oe 
F oney Heenan before her, it seemed to her 
must die, that life could not go on 
through the awful torture that was making 
her heart bleed. How could she have been 
80 foolish—as to think he cared for her? Of 
course he had always loved Blanche—every 
one said so—and he had only been amusing 
himself with her; and, oh—with & gaep ot 
shame—had she let him see that she loved 
him! Ifshe could only remember what 
she had said on that never-to-be forgotten 
day! No, she did not think she had said 
anything--Philip had come before she had 
time. Oh, thank Heaven for the in- 
= she thought so hard to bear at the 

me! 

Well, Philip loved her; she knew that, 
though he never said so—she knew he was 
— waiting untilshe gave him an oppor- 
tunity te herso. And war should she 
not marry him and show Sidney he was 
wrong in supposing she ever cared for him? 
He should never know tbat. She would 
forget him in time. And then Philip loved 
her so. If she could only cease thinking of 
Bidney! But, witha oo choking sob, 
she felt that she loved him more than eyer 
—that for one loving word from his dear 
lips, one glance from his fond eyes, she 
would have imperilled ber existence. But 
she must cease to think of him. Sidney 
was nothing to her— he was, Blanche Mar 
ston’s lover, and she would marry Philip. 
And so she changed ber dressand smoothed 
her glorious hair, and went down to dinner 
with a flush on her cheeks and a brilliant 
light in her eyes that made her beauty daz- 
x) of and, before the evening was over, 
Philip, emboldened by the unusual softness 
of her manner, and finding her in a shady 
recess of the drawing room, sitting b 
herself and garing straight before her, tol 
her the story of his love, ina few simple 
earnest words, and asked her to be his 
wife. 

It was well for him that he never noticed, 
as, after her calm assent, he clasped her io 
his arms and pressed his lips to hers, the 
quick shudder that shook her whole frame. 
If be had, his heart would not have been so 
light nor bis voice so joyous as he bade her 
good night and watched the graceful 
girl ascending the broad stairs and, with 
out looking back at him, passing out of 
sight. 

He stooped to pick up the little warm 
glove she had dropped and pressed it to his 
lips, and then he strolled out on to the 
terrece to have a cigar and to wonder 
— on earth he had done to deserve such 

uck. 

And she was sobbing herself to sleep 
with Sidney's name on her lips and his 
image only in her heart. 

. . * . * 


Florence Greville’s marriage-bells were 
ringing out merrily on the sweet spring air. 
She had put her hand in Philip Ashleigh's 
and vowed to love, honor, and obey him 
till death did them part. 

The solemn words were spoken, and they 
were man and wife, and the happy pair 
departed on their wedding-tour; and when 
they were at the famous old city, Florence's 
namesake, a month afterwards, the news 
came to them of Blanche Marston's death. 
A cold she had caught at a ball, and thought 
nothing of at the time, had ended fatal- 


ly. 

‘Poor darling!" Lady Ashleigh wrote. 
*“‘Bhe had been so gay and bright, entering 
with such shy happiness into the prepara. 
tions for her marriage—for she had been 
engaged to Captain Lennox for some years 
before; and now she is lying in her grave, 
and her father and mother are almost heart 
broken; and though Captain Lennox said 
little, all could see how he suffered. Such 
a blight on his life—just now too, when he 
has comeinto an immense fortune by the 
death ofan aupt!"’ 

“Poor fellow!"’ said Philip, laying down 
the letterand brushing his hand across his 
eyes, where tears of genuine sorrow and 
yma were shining. ‘‘How sorry Iam 

r him, and for dear little Blanche too! She 
was almost like my sister. But until I 
heard of their engagement I never had an 
idea that Lennox cared for her. Indeod I 
hada suspicion at one time that he was 
fond of you, Fio.’’ 

His wife had risen from the breakfast- 
table, at which they had been seated while 
he was speeking, and was standing at the 
window with her back to him. 

“I can tell you it was a relief to me when 
I found I was mistakea,’’ he went on, join- 
ing her at the window and putting his arm 
around her waist. 

“Blanche’s death is very sad,’’ she an- 
swered quietly passing over the latter part 


of his remark. “I quite feel asif I had 
known her, never mn De, one I 
am v sorry poor D no*x, 
Philip,” she said softly. “Daght we not 
to be thankful we have each other? Oh, 
Philip,” she went on, with asob almost 
choking her voice, ‘ifI were only good 
enough for you! If you had married some 
other woman whocould have made you 
happy!"’ The tears were coming thick and 
fast, and her whole frame was shaking with 
suppressed sobs. 

hilip was rather alarmed. Any trace 
of violent emotion was so very unusual! in 
her that he was afraid she must be ill. So 
he soothed and caressed her as if she were 
a sick child, and at last persuaded her to 
lie down and try to sleep, while he went out 
and gratified his rdesire to do some. 
thing for her by buying a variety of the 
most expensive and perfectly useless trifles 
he could find, and, having sent them home 
to her, his heart felt lighter than it had 
been since his marriage. His beautiful wife 
loved him! It was only his imagination 
that made him sometimes fear that her heart 
was not his. He must not be so suspicious 
again. Poor darling! To think of her say. 
ing she was not good enough for him—as if 
she were not the most perfect woman he 
had ever seen, and as ifhe were not the 
luckiest fellow on earth to have her for his 
wife! It was all the tiresome sight —- 
he was sure, that was making her so e 
and Janguid. He would take her back to 
Ashleigh in the course of the followin 
week, and the quiet and change woul 
soon set her up again. 

Florence heard of the proposed return 
with pleasure. She felt sure she would be 
happier at home and surrounded by what 
would interest her. So in the course of 


the ensuing week they quitted Florence, 
and shortly after arrived at Ashleigh 
Manor. 





CHAPTER III. 


HE London season is drawing to a close; 
the heat bas been intense, and the 
hard worked votaries of pleasure are 
beginning to long for fresh sea and 

mountain breezes, and to prepare for a flit 
ting. Lady Lawrence's ball, which takes 
place to-night, is expected to be unusually 
brilliant, as it is looked upon asa last op- 
portunity of meeting ‘‘everybody’’ before 
the final dispersion. The stately mansion 
in Park Lane is blazing with light and 
odorous with flowers; the strains of an in- 
spiriting waltz are ripging through the spa- 
cious rooms; and Lady Lawrence, a fat, red- 
faced little woman blazing with diamonds 
and Jooking very much like her own cook, 
is talking volubly to an apparently endless 
stream of fresh arrivals. 

‘‘How beautiful Lady Ashleigh looks to- 
night!’ saysa languid young Guardsman 
to his partner. 

“Do you think so?’’ isthereply. ‘Do 
you know, I never could admire her, she is 
80 very pale.’’ 

The young lady who says this has no 
lack of color to complain of, while the un- 
conscious object of these remarks is really 
looking wondrously beautiful. The sweep- 
ing robes of rich satin covered with delicate 
lace become her pale beauty right royally, 
and the shapely head crowned with flashing 
gems looks as stately as a queen's. 

For a year past Sir Thomas has been 
dead, and Philip his son has succeeded him 
He is standing beside his wife now, and, as 
he bends down to answer some remark she 
has made to him, his face is lighted with the 
same expression of perfect love and tender 
deference that shone on it in the early days 
of their engagement. 

‘You willbe glad to hear that I expect 
Captain Lennox here tonight,” Lady 
Lawrence comes up to say. ‘Until I saw 
himin the park afew days ago, I dont 
think he has ever been in London since that 
_ girl's death. I sent hima card at once. 

e was always such a favorite of mine. Ah, 
here he comes!”’ 

And before Florence has time to think— 
hastime to still the wild beating of her 
heart—she finds herself shaking hands with 
Sidney Lennox as quietly asif she parted 
from him on friendly terms the day before. 
Oh, will ber heart never stop palpitating ? 
She does not catch his eye--she thinks he 
hardly notices her. She does not know of 
the hungry gaze with which he has been 
eyeing her long before she knew of his pre- 
sence. 

He is answering Philip's eager questions, 
and she hears him eay,in reply to a pressing 
invitation to Ashleigh— 

“I thought Ltold youl had volunteered 
for Ashantee, and leave London to mor 
row?" 

“Are you a madman?” Philip asks. 
*‘Don’t you know it is almost certain death 
to go to that awful place?” 

‘Well, it it is,’ isthe reckless answer, 
‘there are worse things in the world than 
certain death. Lady Ashleigh, will you 
give me the pleasure of this waltz ?"’ 

Mutely she bows her head. The words 
‘certain death’’ are booming in her ears, 
and ber lips are too parched to utter a word. 
And now they are floating along to the 
dreamy melody of one of Strauss s compo- 
sitions, and a thrill of ha goes 





through her as she feels that ey’s arm 
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| is round her, that his hand is clasping hers, 
and bis breath ison her cheek. But she 
remembers she is Philip’s wife, and ina 
London ball room of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and so she is calm. 

“You look pale,” he says, after a time, 
“J am sure the heat is too much for you. 
Shall we go out onto the balcony? It is 
cool there. ”’ 

It is very cool and quiet; the heavy cur- 
tains that ‘separate it trom the ball-room 
deaden the sound of voices, and only the 
sad sweet music ofthe waltz is heard dis- 
tinctly, floating out into the quiet night. 

You did not expect to see me to-night ?” 
he breaks the silence by saying, after a 
time 

She is sitting in a low easy chair, and he 
is standing before her. The words are 
common-place, and the vuice is coldly } 0- 
lite; but the speaker's eyes are gazing at 
ber with a different expression. She does 
not see them. Her head is bent down, her 
heart is repeating the words— ‘‘certain 
death.’’ She has not heard his remark—at 
Jeast she pays no attention to it; but, look 
ing up suddenly, she asks him— 

“Is ittrue what you said—that you are 
going to Ashantee?”’ 

What is it in her face that changes his so 
completely? Does he readin her eyes an 
answer to what is burning in his own? 
Does he note the agitation she is vainly 
trying to conceal, the quivering lips, rest 
less hand, and ashy cheeks? 

He must, for his face softens visibly, and 
he bends towards her, when another thought 
seems to strike him, and he draws himself 
up with a hardening of every feature that is 
strange to see. 

**Yes.’’ he says, almost aves ‘it is quite 
true. To morrow I bid tarewell to Engiand 
for ever.”’ 

“But why must you go? isthe low in- 
quiry. She cannot help herself; some irres- 
uble power is driving her on. 

“Do youask me that question?’’ he re- 
turns fiercely. ‘‘Do you wantto put the 
finishing stroke to your work by assuming 
ignorance of what you have done?”’ 

At his words she had risen and stands be 
fore him, her face as white as his own, and 
her dark eyes gazing at him in terrified 
amazement. 

‘‘What have I done?’ she gasps. Hea- 
ven knows it is J] who ought to upbraid?’’ 
*‘Do you venture to ask me what you 
have done,’’ he answers hoarsely, ‘‘when 
you have wrecked my whole life—when to 
gratify your vanity you encouraged my mad 
infatuation for you, and then allowed me 
to find out by accident from your mother’s 
letter that you were all the time engaged to 
the man who is now your husband? You are 
sileut—you can't deny it. Oh, Florence, 
how could you doit? I think, if you knew 
what my life has been ever since, even your 
heart would be softened.’’ 
‘But I do deny it,’’ she answers as well 
as her trembling lips will let her. ‘Sidney, 
this is no time tor reserve. Youand I shall 
never see each other on earth after to night, 
but will be as dead to each other as though 
the grave covered us; therefore for the ake 
of our future peace this fatal mystery must 
be cleared up. I swear toyou solemnly I 
was never engaged to Philip Ashleigh until 
I heard of your love for Blanche Marston. ‘It 
was hearing of that and thinking you never 
cared for me that almost drove me mad and 
made me accept Philip ”’ 
Her low clear voice has been quite steady 
up to this, but now it fails her, and, tremb- 
ling violently, she sinks down on to her 
chair. 
He is gazing at her with his whole soul 
in his eyes. 
‘‘Are you sure ?’’ he asks. ‘'F lorence, you 
are not deceiving me thistime? How can 
you accowmt for your mother's letter to Mrs. 
fareton ?”’ 

“I can’t account for it,’’ she answers; ‘I 
have never heard of it before. You must be 
mistaken. Sidney. She never could have 
written anything so untrue.’’ 

he has risen again, and is standing be 
sidehim. Some of the pure glory of the 
distant stars seems to have fallen on her,and 
her face as she raises it to his is as the face 
of an angel. 

‘“Sidney,’’ she says softly, ‘think of that 
otherman. You know how noble and un- 
selfish he is. Think of his great despair if 
he should ever know what we know now, 
and for his sake Jet us bear patiently the 
cross that has been ‘laid upon us.’’ 

A feeling almost of awe comes over him 
as he gazes upon her face. The heroic cour- 
age with which she accepts the hard lot 
that had been assigned to her nerves him 
to follow her example,and he bows his head 
in mute obedience to her desire. She lays 
her hand lightly on his short curls. 

‘Heaven bless you, Sidney!’’ she mur- 
murs, with an irrepressible so choking her 
voice; and then silently they return to the 
ball-room, and are met by Philip coming to 
tell her that the carriage is waiting, and 
they are soon home. ; 


—— 





CHAPTER IV. 


ND now a fierce struggle is w 
the peeaiens coast of Africa, a he 
land s dignity and rights are beiag 
asserted at the cost of the life-blood of 
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waiting at home in helpless 
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the seat of ae not but that A 
more da mag beng hess he intelligence 
on eae ones have perished by the 
yw of the enemy, or that enemy’ 
“ss friend—the pom a 
And so the battleof Amoatul is tought, 
and one morning Philip reads the name of 
Sidney Lennox in the list of killed. There 
are no particulars as to how he died; doubt. 
less there was no staunch friend to clasp his 
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ear and receive his last message to those 
dear to him. There was no loving woman 
to soothe his last agony and close 4a eyes 
for ever. 

Sothe months go on; and one evening 


Florence's husband, who left her 
ing in health and strength, is brought 


: 


if 


to her dead. His horse had and fa). 
Jen back on him, and death has been in- 
stantaneous. She has never known how 


dear Philip was to her until now as she 
sobbing beside his coffin. 

Can that be Philip who islying there, as 
heedless of her presence as if she were miles 
away—Philip, who never met her without 
a loving word or look? Can that 
still form indued with an awful majesty be 
a same laughter-loving Philip ene mar- 
ried? 

She wonders idly, as she sits beside him, 
if he would remain so quiet did any 
danger —_ r yma mala life heal- 
ways guar 80 y harm. 
She reflects how he devoted he Waele life 
to making hers happy—how she had always 
been the queen of his heart, his only love; 
and now he is lying before her, but hers no 
longer. He has travelled the dark journey, 
has fathomed the great mystery that our 
best loved ones never come back to tell us, 
and left her behind. 

The funeral is over, the will has been 
read, and the dry business details have all 
been arranged. The grand old Manor has 
passed away to a distant cousin, and the 
widow has removed away to a quiet seaside 
town, a place she remembers having visited 
with her father in her childhood, and to 
which her heart turns fondly in these dark 
lonely days. It is a quiet unfashionable 
little place, and the oeach is frequented only 
by a few invalids, nursemaids, and children. 

Florence spends most of her time on the 
beach. The soft dreamy murmur of the 
sparkling waves breaking on the shore soothes 
her, and the calm unbroken routine of her 
lite, filled up as it is with little loving offices 
and acts of charity in behalf ofthe sick and 
sorrowing,is bringing a healing balm to her 
spirit; a she feels she will not have long 
to wait till shecan rejoin her loved ones in 
the land where there is no night. 

- 7. . o om « 

It ig Sunday evening, and the church- 
bells are eo out over the sunlit land- 
scape and gently heaving sea. The sun is 
sinking, clothed ina gorgeous mantle of 
crimson and gold, and his expiring beams 
batbes the quiet scene in a halo of glory. 

The music of the bells sounds ge A in 
Florence’s ears as she bends her steps siow- 
ly towards the church; but she suddenly 
starts violently as her eyes catch sight of a 
tall figure on the path before her. Good 
Heavens, is she dreaming? Who is that? 

If there could be such a thing as the dead 
coming back to earth, she would say that 
was Sidney Lennox. ~But he is dead—bur- 
ied in a foreign land, she will never see him 
on earth again. Yes,she will—ehe see him! 
He is looking down into her face, he is hold- 
ing her hands in his, his dear voice is sound- 
ing in her ears! 

“Florence my darling, you are faint — 
lean on me.”’ 

For a few minutes everything is blotted 
outof her remembrance; and then she 
awakes slowly to what sounds like glad 
music. Surely those are the everlasting 
harps, and she has passed through the old- 
en gates. No, itis only the church-bells, 
still ringing out their loud summons to 
prayer, and this is Sidney on whom she 
leans. He was not killed,” but his name 
was mistaken for another Captain Lennox, 
who lost his life in the terrible war. All 
this he tells her - oe pace along in the 

ray shadowy twilight 
. “Ang I Mtn Florence,” he adds, 
‘‘when there flashed across me the wrong 
conclusion that every one would come 10, 
that it would be better to let them remain 
in ignorance of my existence. I had no 
wish to revisit England, so I set out on & 
pilgrimage half over the world. But 1 we 
care asI thought; do what 


é 


not as 
would, the memory of my darling 6 sweet 
face and the yearning to see it again oves: 


came every scruple,and I felt myse 
tibly énaing homewards, and arriv A. 
London two days ago, where I heard for 
first time of all that had happened in my 
absence. ’ . 

And so again he clasps her in yg 
and for the first time presses a long kiss “ 
her lips;and then,in a happiness too yea 
be broken by words, they stand by bn 
murmuring moonlit sea together, 88 wd 
will be inthe long years that seth 
oe 

e, never more 
Burely, if heaviness has endured for ® 





her brave sons; and wives and mothers are 


night, great joy has come in thé morning, 
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no poet, great or small, 
oe that he will sing & song ; 
For song cometh, if at all, 
Not because we woo it long, 
But because it suite ite will, 
Tired at last of being still. 


very song that has been sung 

OWas before it took a voice, 

Waiting since the world was young 
For the poet of its choice. 

Ob, if any waiting be, 

May they come to-day to me! 


Iam ready to repeat 
W hatsoever t impart; 
Sorrows sent by m are sweet— 
They know how to heal the heart! 
Ay, and in tne lightest strain 
Something serious doth remain. 


What are my white hairs forsooth, 
And the wrinkles on my brow? 

1 have still the soul of youth— 
Try me, werry Muses, now. 

I can still with numbers fleet 

Fill the world with dancing feet. 


No, lam no longer young ; 
Old am I this many & year ; 
But my songs will yet be sung, 
Though { shall not live to hear. 
Oh, my son, that is to be; 
Sing my songs, and think of me! 


_———>— 


The Last Sixpence. 


BY MARIAN NORTHCOTT. 











feel happy if you could not contribute 

your mite,’’ said the pale-faced girl of 

twenty, pressing into her aged compan- 
ion’s hand the sixpence which constituted 
all the monetary wealth they possessed. 
‘There's quite enough bread and butter and 
tea for breakiast in the morning, and if I get 
up very early, as I mean to do, I shall have 
finished Mrs. Smith’s dress by three o'clock, 
and she's sure to pay me directly I take it to 
her.’’ 

“But we've no candle or firing in the 
house.”’ 

‘Don’t you trouble about that; when we 
come back from church it'll be quite time 
for hard-working folks like us to yo to bed; 
so that we sha’n’t want a light, and our 
landlady will lend us a shovelful of coals 
for to morrow; so don’t say anything more, 
but take the sixpence and come along, for 
the church bells have almost ceased.’’ 

For a few seconds the aged woman hesi- 
tated between her charitable inclinations and 
solicitude for the orphan girl who called her 
‘mother;’ but looking earnestly into her com- 
panion’s tace; and finding written there the 
same desire that predominated within her 
own breast, she placed the coin in her 
pocket. 

Without a word more on either side, the 
two females quitted the room they occupied, 
and proceeded through the narrow streets 
teeming with human beings to the church, 
whither the bells had invited them. 

To nearly every depth it is said there is a 
deeper still; but Mrs. Willisand her protege, 
Lucy Marks, were certainly among the poor- 
est in that very poor district. 

Adversity makes us acquainted with 
strange companions, and Alfred Willis, 
when he quitted England two years pre. 
viously to seek his fortune in Australia, lit- 
tle dreamt that the comfortable home in 
which he had left his mother and betrothed 
wife would have been so soon broken up, 
and that by slow but sure degrees they 
would have sunk to the poverty they now 
experienced, 

From the age of fourteen Lucy bad been 
able toearn her own living, so that when 
Alfred, after losing nearly all his capital, 
gave up the grocery business he had been 
deluded into taking, his only anxiety was a 
provision for his mother. The $2,500 he 
had left when he was clear of his pusiness 
he, in a too confiding moment, lent to a man 
in whom he trusted to the utmost, with di- 
rections that the interest therefrom must be 
paid to his mother; but ere Alfred had 
reached his journey’s end his friend was 
& bankrupt, and Mrs. Willis was penniless. 

Troubles seldom come singly, 80 just at 
this time Lucy was seized with rheumatic 
fever, and for six months was unable to 
touch her needle. 

They were alone in the world, for Lucy 
was an Orphan, and Mrs. Willis, whilst hav- 
ing no relatives of her own, knew nothing 
of her late husband’s family, who years be- 
fore had founded a home in another land. 

_Rapidly their tew worldly possessions were 
disposed ‘of, until at last they were glad to 
find shelter in the small—the very small— 
front room they nuw occupied. 

They had heard several times from the 
much loved Alfred; but owing to the uncer- 
tainty of his movements they had not been 
able to reply, so that he knew nothing of the 
misfortunes that had befallen them. His 
last letter was a bright, cheerful epistle, full 
of hope, announcing that he was now far 
better circumstanced than when he left 
England; that he had a grand surprise in 
store for them, and that he intended re- 
jurning home by the Juno, the next steamer 
eaving Melbourne. 

To crown their sorrows, a month before 
his expected return news came that the Juno 
had foundered in mid.ocean—some dozen 


| KNOW, mother dear, you would not 





men, among whom Alfred Willis was not 
~ “ae surviving to tell the sad 

What a sweet relief was it to enter the 
portal of God's house, and leave behind them 
the crowded streets and the mob of listless 
loiterers and frivolous pleasure seekers! 
Outside all was noise, bustle, and confusion; 
within, a peaceful calm, broken only by the 
ey — of the aged aaiahener, as in sim- 
ple earnest language ed a cause ve 
dear to his heart. 4 "7 

The Sunday service was the one relaxa- 
tion Mrs. Willis and her adopted daughter 
enjoyed; wet or fine they were never ab- 
sent; and on occasions such as the present, 
when relief for certain purposes in connec: 
tion with their religion was asked for, the 
— was never handed to them in vain. 

ever, however, in their recent experiences 
of poverty had their circumstances been s0 
low as now. Lucy for the past month had 
been unable to perform her usual quantity 
of work, so that the wage-fund upon which 
the two women solely relied had diminished 
to a corresponding extent, until their sole 
remaining coin was the sixpence the dis- 
posal of which tormed the subject of discus- 
sion ere they left home. 

The vicar was weil acquainted with the 
resources of his congregation, and knew 
they could not contribute much to the cause 
he pleaded; but, as he remarked, they might 
at least give a portion to God's service and 
that the widow's mite tendered willingly 
was dearer in His sight that the gold grudg- 
ingly contributed by the wealthy. But even 
at — oo when Mrs. Willis observed 
the hectic flush upon Lucy’s cheek, and 
noted how the exertion of even walk- 
ing to the church told upon her, she felt 
half inclined to harden her heart in favor of 
her young companion, and to keep the last 
sixpence inher pocket. But Lucy read Mrs. 
Willis’s thought, and whispering in her ear 
the words ‘‘'God will provide,’’ the mone 
was given up in a trice, and the old lady's 
heart leaped for joy at the self sacrifice 
which had been accomplished. 

‘‘Now, mother,’’ said Lucy, when they 
got within sight of their abode, ‘‘we won t 
sit up in the dark talking, so asto lose the 
glow our walk has produced, but gostraight 
to bed,as I must be up early.”’ 

Lounging against the door-post, with his 
hands in his pockets, and surveying the 
outer world a3 well as he could through the 
clouds of tobacco smoke he was diffusing, 
was the person whom Mrs. Willis and Lucy 
owned as their landlord. 

“There's a gen’elman been here asking 
for you,’’ he observed to Mrs. Willis, with 
a tug at his pipe at almost every word, ‘‘and 
said as how he wanted you partic'ler. You 
see what you Jose by going to church. He 
left a note, I think, for you upstairs. I 
didn’t speak to him myself, but my old 
‘ooman did, and if you want to see her you’)! 
find her at the Lion, in the jug-bar.’’ 

As neither Mrs. Willis nor Lucy bad any 
wish to seek their landlady in such a place, 
they borrowed a candle from a lodger, who 
was not quite so badly off as themseves, in 
order to read the note said to have been 
left in their room. 

‘I’m afraid it’s from Mrs. Smith, mother,”’ 
said Lucy. ‘‘If so, it’s a blowing up, for I 
told her I'd make an effort to have her dress 
done for her by last night;and,as you know, 
I did my best.’’ 

If the room in which they lived looked 
uninviting in the daytime, it appeared far 
more dismal when viewed by the depressing 
light of a tallow candle. But the residents 
were pretty well used to the aspect of the 
place, and therefore devoted their attention 
to the note directly. The flickering flame 
revealed it lying upon the table. Lucy 
held the candle and took the noge; but no 
sooner did her eyes rest upon if’ than she 
turned to an ashy paleness,and leant against 
her companion for support. 

“Mother, mother!’ she gasped, ‘‘I can 
not trust my eyes. Read, read—and 
quickly!"’ ; 

Mrs. Willis seized the slip of paper, but 
her eyes saw the same handwriting and the 
same words as Lucy: 

‘(Don’t go to bed until you've seen 

ALFRED,” 


Without a word the two women wound 
their arms around each other, and wept 
tears of silent joy; for unless some vil/ainous 
trick had been practiced upon them, he who 
had for years been the cherished darling of 
their hearts had been given back to them 
once more. 

Ay, and was in the room even now, #8 he 
quickly let them know, when he thought 
their agitation had somewhat abated, and 
that he could safely emerge from the hiding 
ing place he had sought beneath the bed. 
Hearing from the residents of the house in 
which he left bis mother and his betrothed 
that they deemed him dead, and fearing 
the effect his sudden appearance might have 
upon them, he had left the ng’e within their 
sight, in order to announce the fact of his 
existence as gently as he could; whilst the 
frequent visits made to the Red Lion by their 
landlord and landlady gave him opportunity 
for secretly returning to the house, and seek - 
ing a hiding-place where he could watch 
the effect of his ruse. 


The compassionate fellow lodger who had 
lent Lacy the candle waited » long time 


ere it was returned; indeed, as 8 matter of 
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fact, that particular illuminating medium 
was not returned at all, for it nearly 
burnt itself out ere any one remembered that 
it had been ; but really there was 
every excuse, for Alfred had so much to 
tell: how at first he had been unfortunate in 
Australia; how, in a fit ot desperation, he 
had resolved to try the diggings, and was 
wonderfully successful, getting in lees than 
six months some nuggets that realized him 
$10,000; how he resolved not to take his 
money with him on board the Juno, but 
have it sent over on seme future occasion; 
how, when the steamer foundered, he had 
managed to secure himself to a broken spar. 
and after forty-eight hours’ exposure had 
been picked up by a passing vessel; and 
finally, the difficulty he had had in finding 
his mother and betrothed in their new 
abode. 

Then, with tears in their eyes and a smile 
upon their lips, they told him of the disposal) 
of their last sixpence, and of their confiding 
trust in Him who, atter a night of sorrow, 
sendeth joy in the morning. And truly 
their sorrow had passed away even as a tale 
that is told. 








JACK AND JOHN. 


HE colloquial form of John, in modern 
English is Jack, and this simple little 
word has been a great stone of stum- 
bling to many philologists. One after 

another they have gone on repeating that 
Jack is the Anglicised equivalent of Jacques, 
which, of course, represents the Jacob of the 
Old Testament and the James of the New— 
the Giacomo, Iago or Jakob of sundry Euro. 
pean languages. But how could John and 
James thus become confused together? The 
sceptical had many doubts upon this point; 
but the weight of authority bore them down 
and having no better to offer, ~~ ulesced. 
Quite recently, however, an indefatigable 
scholar, has shown that the real origin of 
Jack is something very different. We all 
know the common diminutive words, pip- 
kin, manikin, and wifiekin. Now, the 
same diminutive termination was commonly 
added in Middle English times to the names 
of persons. Thus from Simon we get Sim- 
kin; foom Thomas, Tomkin; from Walter, 
Watkin, from Lawrence, Larkin. Similarly, 
from John we have the pet names Jonkin 
and Jankin. 

Malekin also sometimes stands as the dimi- 
nutive of Mary, being altered from Marikin 
just like our modern Molly, though in earlier 
times a very similar form stood as the shorter 
dress of the Norman Matilda; while Jane. 
kin, of course, represents the name from 
John. Thus, even at this early date, John 
and Mary were already the typical English 
names, which might be used generically, 
and they had eT formed recognized 
diminutives, one of which leads us gradu 
ally on to our modern Jack. For such torms 
as Jankin are far too hard for nursery pro- 
nonciation, and so we find them cut down 
to Jocky, Jacky, and finally to Jack. 


A FAMOUS SNUFF BOX. 
{ was recently exhibited at two of 





the London clubs a box which be 

longs to the Past Overseer’s Society of 

the Parishes of St. Margaret and St 
John, Westminster, called ‘‘The Westmin- 
ster Tobacco Box.’’ This box or rather the 
original—for it is composed of no fewer than 
seven boxes in one, andthe box is the small. 
est of them all—wasg only an ordipary horn 
‘‘baccy’’ box, the gift of the Overseer of Bt. 
Margaret's to the convivial club to which he 
then belonged inthe year 1713 The mem 
bers were delighted with the gift, and re 
corded their appreciation by a silver rim af- 
fixed to it in 1820. This little bit of 
silver appears to have worked wonders, for 
every successive parochial officer of St. Mar- 
geret’s or St. John’s also affixed a silver 
plate and rim, the subject _— ot either 
parochial or national interest,and when the 
box became covered other boxes were built 
around it, eo that at the present time, to the 
ordinary oval box, four and a half inches 
long by three and three quarters of an inch 
inside depth and thirteen and one quarter 
inches round, six other boxes have been 
added, the last being octagonal in shape, 
about five feet round and three feet high. 
While the first or original box only weighs 
sume ten ounces, the last weighs nearly balf 
a hundred pounds, the whole seven weigh- 
ing twiceas much. Each silver plate re 
presents some psrochial or national event of 
interest which has occurred during the year 
of office of the donors; the first of the series 
being a representation of the battle of Cullo- 
den in 1746—a design, it is said, by Ho 
garth; and tne Jast three the proclamation 
of the Queen as Emprees of India, the erec- 
tion ot the Cleopatra Needie, and the loss 
of the steamboat Princess Alice, the cases 
thus representing at one view one hundred 
and thirty two years of national history. 

- rT —— 


All female students of Cornell not board- 
ing with relatives in Ithica will hereafter 
be obliged to take rooms in the same college, 
where a matron will have general Charge. 


Mile. Adelaide Montgolfier, a daughter of 
the inventor of balloons, is now 8% years 
old, and said to be very wealthy. 
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speak more respectfully of it, alchemy, 

or the hermetic or iric art—a 

to be of Egyptian origin: and Aer + seed 
Hermes Trismegist os is said to bave been 
the founder of it, about two thousand years 
before the birth of Christ. But the earliest 
distinct accounts of it date from tLe 
century of our era. The art came from the 
Egypilane to the Greeks and Alexandrians, 
and subsequently to the Arabs. In the 
thirteenth century it was already diffused in 
Spain. France, England, and Germany; 
in 1700 it was pursued elsewhere, 
becoming more and more suspected 
tacked by the science of chemistry, 
budding forth. 

The most important point in the alchemi- 
po Poser ese Be on, cones & sub- 
stance D power of converting the 
base metals Tato gold; this substance was 
called Philosopher s Swne, the Great Elixer 
or Magisterium, and of course the first ob- 
ject was to make this. Wonders were not 
wanting respectin g this stone; it was a 
universes! medicine, and made old young 
again. Other qualities of the stone are also 
mentioned, and it is certainly a praiseworthy 
characteristic, that when only an inferior 
sort was obtained, i of 
gold, it still had the power of 8 
transformation into silver. 

But how was this wonderful stone ob- 
tained : from what materials, and how was 
it fabricated? In the full descriptions of the 
mode of preparing it, numerous 
processes are men Th 
sophic quicksilver, or mercury, must be 
made, and alsoa philosophic gold. These 
are mixed and exposed to a tle 
vessels of a particular form; then 
a black substance, called the raven's head; 
a continuation of the heat caused this sub- 
stance to assume a white color, and it 
now called the white swan; and if the heat 
were kept up, the substance would become 
yellow, and finally red, and then the stone 
was made to its highest perfection. 

Alcbemica] literature is very rich, and 
the opt oD agen science it can be called 
—was chiefly studied b ysicians and 
monks; and found ready Letlevers and 
rons among*princes, especially among those 
who could spend money. 

In the thirteenth cent Alphonso X, 
King of Castile, was called an alchemist; 
Henry 1V, of England, issued several de- 
crees encouraging the study of gold-making, 
in order to obtain means to pay the debts of 
the State. Edward IV, of England, in 
1416, accorded to a ys ge | a four years 

rivilege of making gold from quicksilver. 

he Emperor Rudolph. who ascended the 
throne of Germany in 1756, was an espect- 
ally active patron of this art, as was also the 
Elector Augustus of Saxony. At the same 
time there were others who did not lay so 
much stress on the matter; and Pope Leo X, 
to whom an alchemist, Augurelli, dedicated 
& poem on gold making, sent the latter, in 
recognition, an empty purse, with the inti- 
mation that aman who was master of such 
an art could only be in want of a purse to 
receive the gold he made. 

In the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, societies were formed tor Id. 
making; among them was the brother 
of the Rosicrucians, which endured for 
more than a hundred years, and counted 
members in Germany, Holland, Franee, 
England, and Italy. Of the Nuremberg 
Alchemical] Society the celebrated philoso- 
pher, Liebnitz was an active member. 

Now, although there are sufficient exam- 
ples of gold being made in which no deceit 
could be discovered, or which no one was 
able to expose, there are incomparably more 
cases in which deceit was exposed. The 
fate usually undergone by those who were 
convicted of deceit, was that of being hung 
up ina dress covered with tinsel; others, 
trom whose art something was expected to 
be gained, were seized and shut up. Even 
as late as 1746, a supposed alchemist, named 
Sehteld, was imprisoned and tortured by or- 
ders of the Empress Maria Theresa, to make 
him disclose his mystery. 

constant eiippanioans 

Some of the long gloves worn for even- 
ings are laced up instead of buttoned; this 
allows the wrist and arm of the gloves to be 
fitted to almost any size. They have a very 
simple arrangement for lacing without the 
use of eyelet holes. 

When Genem| James Simons was buried 
in Charleston, 8. C., the other day, there 
was borne in the procession a fisg with 
which the father of the deceased charged in 
Colonel Washington's regiment, at Cowpens 
and Eutaw Springs. 


Tz first traces of gold-making—or, to 
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An old Vermonter cftered a widow #@1,000 
to marry him, and she accepted; but, on 
seeing her daughter he recanted, and of- 
fered #2,.000 for the younger woman. A 
breach of breach of promise suit is the re 
sult. 

- = 

One of the crack restaurants at Berlin, 
the proprietor of which has failed, reveals 
a creditor who has created a sensation by 
sending in his bill of 2,300 francs for horse- 
flesh supplied. 
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TOO SURE OF SUCCESS. 





BY E. J. 





UITE absurd of Miss Anderson to give 
Tortoise the chance of blundering 
over ‘The ae on examina 
tion oy, exclaimed Rose Heathcote. 

*Oi course it's easy enough forany of us 
three, but she ought not to be made equal 
with us inthis kind of way, and I[ only 
wonder mamma allows it.”’ 

“It's all one to me,"’ said easy going 
Laura Farrar, who wasa near neighbor of 
the Heathootes, and came in daily 'o study 
with them. ~‘‘I hate poetry, ard know I 
shall bave no chance against you; as to al! 
the feeling and tenderness Miss Anderson 
says we are to throw into our repetition of 

May Queen,’ it is quite out of my line. 
I can learn the words correctly enough, I 
dare say, but according to Miss Anderson, 
that ia not everything.” 

“No, I should think not,’’ said Julia, 
Rose's younger sister, in tones of considera. 
bie ind tion ; Bay 4 must be impossi. 
ble to read or t May Queen’ with. 
out feeling how beautiful it is; and as for 
Amy, our poor litile Tortoise, why should 
notshe haves chance? It will wake her 
be little, and I think it is very nice and 

of Miss Anderson to let her see that 

she does not think her such a dunce as you 
would make ber out.”’ 
e * _ e a 


Poor little Amy Marsden, the Tortoise al- 
luded to, was cousin to Rose and Julia 
Heathcote. Her parents were in India, and 
she had been placed under her aunt’s care 
when she Was about five years old, now 
nearly five years ago. 

She wasae gentle loving little creature, 
not so clever as her cousins; but then she 
was very persevering and painstaking, and 
those are qualities not to be despised. 

Ot course she was not nearly 80 advanced 
as the others, for Rose Heathcote and Laura 
Farrar were just upon thirteen, and Julia 
only AS pe! younger. Moreover, they had 
not delicate health, and poor little Tor- 
toise (a name they had given her because 
she was apt to be slow and deliberate about 
things), until the last year or two, had been 
always more or less ailing. 

As we have already heard, great was the 
annoyance Roee felt, and plainly declared, 
when, about six weeks before the Christ- 
mas holidays, Miss Anderson, their daily 

erness, told them it was her wish that 
fey should learn and repeat ‘The May 
Queen’ at the end of the term, and that 
Mrs. Heathcote had promised to give a prize 
to the one whom she judged had, according 
to ber ability, studied it most carefully and 


correctly. 
At first Amy would have given a great 
deal to have n thought too young to 


compete with the others; but after a while 
hope dawned in her timid little heart, and 
by dint of learning a few lines regularly 
every day she began to think she might 
stand a fair chance of not utterly disgrac- 
ing herself. 

er aunt just then was rather an invalid, 
and obliged w keep her room, and thither 
ony would thanktully flee from the noise 
of the schoolroom, and Mrs. Heathcote was 
well pleased to give her anxious little niece 
all the assistance in her power. 

Gladly, too, would she have helped the 
others had they desired it; but she saw Rose 
was so perfectly confident in her own pow- 
era, and so sure of.success, that for her otf 
course she could do nothing. Laura, all 
agreed, would be sure to ‘earn it pretty cor- 
rectly, but would probably make a mess of 
it notwithstanding; Julia wgs industrious 
and idle by turns, one day cofmitting halt. 
a dozen verses to memory, and then put. 
ting by the book for days, and apparently 
forgetiing about it altogether, so that before 
the 10th of December, the day appointed, 
she was feeling her chances of success were 
not very promising. 

Rose bad assumed an air of cool contempt 


towards poor unoflending Amy. 

Ronald Heathoote, who wasa year older 
than Amy, and who by this time had re- 
turned home for the holidays, saw his elder 
sister's unkindnessa, and constituted him. 
self His cousin's champion and protector. 

*‘l’ll coach her, you disagreeable girl,” 
he remarked to Rose. ‘I'll aid her; 11) 
guide her in the flowery paths of poesy, till 
you, my dear young friend, will have to re. 
gret fiuding yourself nowhere. ’’ 

‘Ronald,’ exclaimed Julia, ‘‘pray don’t 
cram Amy 8 head with such absurditics—a 
a | teacher you would make.’’ 

**My dear,’’ retorted her brother, ‘‘she 
could never have a better, may you never 
bave a worse.’’ 

‘That sa matter of opinion,’’ said Amy, 
laughing. ‘‘I don't know where I should 
be if I tollowed your teaching in this in 
Ronald.”’ 


stance, 
The eventful day arrived at last. The 
examination was to take at three 


being the eldest, was the first called upon. 
Her mother knew her prosaic tendencies 
and utter distaste for every kind of poetry, 
and therefore was not surprised at the ex- 
ceedingly tameand jog-trot way in which 
she both and ended her task; 
the words, indeed, she repeated pretty cor- 
rectly, but to use her own words, that was 
about all. 

But it was worse than that with Rose, who 
in her pride and self-sufficiency had inot 
even commenced her study of ‘The May 
Queen’ till within the last fortnight, and 
twen asthe holidays were drawing near, 
there were various repetitions and other ex. 
aminations to take place, so that she had 
then comparatively little time to give to it. 
It was not, however, till quite at the last 
that she had any real fear of not achieving 
the victory of which till then she had felt 
certain, but it was too late thea for her en 
deavors to be of any avail. 

The first part she got through pretty fair. 
ly, but the second was so stammeringly 
commenced, and proved so incorrectly 
learned, that, afier a few verses, her courage 
entirely failed, and tears of vexation and 
annoyacce filled her eyes; then feeling that 
she could bearit no longer she rushed from 
the room, and threw herself upon her bed 
in an agony of shame and distress. 

Julia certainly fared better than her sis- 
ter, though her repetition was not perfect, 
and she required frequent promptings. It 
was evident she might have dune better; 
but application by fits and starts can never 
be successtul, so she retired to her seat, very 
doubtful whether, after all, the Tortoise 
might notacquit herself better than she had 
done. 

And now came oy turn; very timid 

and fearful she certainly was, but she had 
so thoroughly mastered, not only the words 
ot her cask, ut its sense also, that the first 
natural feeling of hesitation over, she was 
able to put aside all nervousness, and her 
recital of the poem was both correct and 
full of taste and feeling, <= tae now fully 
she had entered into its spirit and apprecia- 
ted its beauties. 
There co uld be no doubt as to whom the 
prize would be awarded, and ina few mo- 
ments after she had finished, her aunt, with 
kind words of praise, and a tender kiss, 
laced in her hands an exquisite edition of 
ennyson's works. 

Half bewildered, but yet proud to have 
merited the prize, she gratefully thanked 
her kind donor, though her sensitive little 
heart felt sorry for the others, and especi- 
ally for Rose, whose disappointment she 
knew would be most keen; indeed, she al- 
most dreaded seeing her just at present, for 
she could not help fearing she would be 
angry at her success. 

It was not so, however. Mrs. Heathcote 
spent half an-hour with Rose, sympathized 
heartily with her in her disappointment, 
and then she spoke very seriously about her 
behavior to Amy. 

‘I see my conduct in all its hatefulness 
now, dear mother,’’ said the weeping girl, 
‘and that I fully deserve the punishment I 
have received, but do not fear longer for 
me; I will ask Amy's forgiveness, and for 
the future I am quite sure [ shall value my- 
self less and her more.”’ 

A few minutes before the tea-bell rang, as 
Amy was sitting alone over the schoolroom 
fire, the door opened, and Rose entering, ad- 
vanced slowly towards her. 

‘“Amy,’’ she said, ‘I have come to ask 
your pardon for my unkindness, and to tell 
you I am really glad you have won the prize 
which you so thoroughly deserve; perhaps 
if I had remembered the fable of ‘The hare 
and the tortoise,’’’ she added, somewhat 
sadly, ‘things might Lave turned out dif- 
ferently.’’ 

Amy, grateful for her altered tone and 
kindly words, almost felt that she ought to 
beg forgiveness for being possessor of the 
treasure for which she knew Rose had 
longed, but she did not dare to say more 
than that she wished, oh, so heartily, that 
all could have had it; and then they sat 
down side by side to examine the volume, 
and Rose’s feeling of jealousy towards her 
little cousin passed away that evening for 
ever. 

From that time there was a thoroughly 
good understanding in the little schoolroom 
party, and the ‘Hare’ and ‘Tortoise,’ as 
they generally called each other, were the 
best ard closest of friends. 


"bP °° —— 


A novel question for lawyers is on trial 
at San Francisco. .Can a man _ be forbid- 
den to alter his will before he dies? A man 
and his wife, by mutual agreement, two 
years agoeach made a separate agreement 
and separate bequests, depending on con- 
tingencies in case of death Tue woman 
died andthe man lives. At his death, ac- 
cording to his will, her relatives would in- 
herit considerable estate of which he is now 
sole owner on record. He has taken a dis. 
like to his wife s relations and threatens to 
alter or destroy his will and disinherit 
them. Hence they seek to enjoy him from 
doing so. 


I 
Slade, the spiritualist who set the old 


town of London agog 8 year or 80 , has 
arrived in San Fresstawe by an Amaelen 








Gerebyations. 


CONDUCTED BY *‘WILKINS MICAWBER."’ 


Aé4ress all communications to Wilkins Micawber, 


No. 644 North Seventeenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Solations and original contribations solicited. 
PERCY VERE. 
BY SKEEZIKS. 
Near the billowy Pacific, 
Where the breeses are vivific, 
And the treeses are terrific— 
Ally tall; 
Where night air is not morbific, 
But peculiarly somnific: 
Where is dug, from soil petrific 
Wherewithbal: 
Where the surges cerulific, 
(Which, if swallowed, are siccific, ) 
Dasb against rocks, sonorofic 
In a gale: 
Where great mastodors horrific, 
OUsseous, if not ossific, 
Are unearthed by scientific 
Men from Y sie; 
Where no season calerific 
E’er brings weather sudorific; 
Where, in fact, it is aigific 
In July; 
Where the Kearneyites damnific 
Pian devices dolorific 
To the Chinaman sacrific; 
Where Bill Nye 
Gave Ab Sin a ** soporific,’’ 
In the shape of kicks magpific, 
(Which soon rendered him so stiff he c— 
Ouldn't hear;) : 
Lies a region beatific, 
Where resides a most prolific 
Puzzler. MN amB—to be specific— 


PeRcY VERE. 
ANGW ERS. 
No, 158. BARNSTABLE. 
Ne. 1 HAT 
AVE 
MEN 
AND 
TVvoO 
ERN 
No, 1% BaGDAD. 
Ne. 156 PASS IM 
ALCEDO 
BCORES 
SERIAL 
IDEATE 
MOSLEM 
No. 1587. P 
RAN 
REBEL 
PABULAR 
NELLY 
LAY 
cm 
No. 158 BEE-KRATER. 
No. 15. SIRBDAR 
BIRCAR 
BUCCAL 
BREVET 
AMBRIA 
ELEGIT 
No, 160. DESPOT 
COSSAS 
SIGN BT 
DETAIL 
BAUCER 
CULLIS5 
No. 161 MAJESTY—A JEST. 
No. 162. Z 
GUM 
MOMOT 
GOBBLER 
ZUMBOORU K 
MOLOUOSBAE 
TERSE 
RUE 
K 
No. 163. BLESSED 
AY EAYES 
BNTKRBED 
DELIVER 
REVERES 
TERNION 
REENJOY 


No. 164, THE STORMING OF STONY POINT. 


Ne. 165, 


ezoc 
Camm pe IaO 


< 
co 
z 


ors 
Cmax 
Cmagexm 
Zomup ed 
Crewe ee 
Sz—n7 
@ 


ST 
Ne. 166. SQUARE, 
1, Toswell. 2. Toscrateh. 3. A walking stick. 4. 
Custom. 5. A principle. 
Quarryville, N. Y. G. O. METRICAL, 


Ne. 167. NUMERICAL. 
The WHOLR consisting of 10 letters is a plant. 
The 1, 2, 3, 41s extreme. 
The 6, 6, 7 is the coffee tree. 
The &, ¥, 10 is to knit. 

Ironton, Mo. 


Ne. 168, 


T. A. R, 


OCTAGON, 

ye point ofaspear. 2. Tired. 3. A white resin. 
4. Fatty. 5. Dethroned. 6. A rich tapestry hangi 
at the back of am altar. 7. A boy's niekuame. ” 
Sav Francisco, Cal. PRRBCY VERE. 


He. 16. CHARADE, 
A man & LAST fool out in Boston, 
His thorougb-breds, riaet always lost on; 
When bis wife doth him ask 
For a nice TOTAL basque, 
He says they're too costly in Boston. 
VFraacises, Cal. ComEr. 





ti. 
AcRoss:—1 sent ~+A 
c t—I. Ar American 
3. A bur used in dressing cloth. 4. A — 
shells. 6. An animal. > 
Down:—}. A letter. & An exclamation, 
perch. 4. The track of a deer. . Adumes 
Disseizin. 7. To comb. §. A stringed instrument. + 


strap. 10. Stop. 11. A letter. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. MY Dor 


No. 171. QUADRUPLE CROSSWORDS. 
In cold winter mornings but pot in the days, 
In the nightingale's song but net in the jay’s, 
In the schoo! teacher*s rule bat not in the 
In an elegant steamboat but net in a ship, 
A pithy old saving applied to a few, 
I hope *mongst the number I'l] find none of you 
Lexington, Ky. FLewr Axx. 


No, 172. DIAMOND. 
ACROs8:—1. A letter. 2. Supplied 38. A 
4. A facialdeformity. 5. Allewed. 6. D tscussed. 
Driveled. 8. Tounite. 9. A letter. , 
Down:—1. A letter, 2 A tray. 3. A Jewish babit 
4. Part of = saddle. 5. Produced. 6, Enlarged. 7 
Quoted. 8 A basket. 9. A letter. : 
Danbury, Conn. 


No. 178. _ CHARADE, 
There lived an OWL4 FIRsT in Rondout, 
Who his LAST took whene'er he went out; 
He reached home one night 
About twelve o'clock ‘‘tight’’— 
He trembled though he had drunk Stout, 


some time to get in he expends, 
He stares up the stairs, then ascends, 
He arrives at his room 
And a Caudle-like doom— 
By experience he apprehends. 
**OH! DOUBLE YOU BLegant man 
The nights that you spend with your clan, 
You old WHOLE, why not stay 
A few hours more away’'— 


No. 170. 


Nuruse, 


His better-half to him began. 
Ban Jose, Cal. Nic. O’Dgumvs, 
No. 1M, DOUBLE ACROS8TIC. 


(Seven letter words. ) 

1. Mixed with. 2. A valleyof Judea. 3. Having no 
toes or Angers. 4. To tinge with vermillion. 5, 
Belonging to a peninsula of the Old World. 6 A 
trumpet. 7. Calms, 

PR!IMALS:—An unmarried persen, FINALS:—Greek 





weights. 
Camden, N. J. Quirs. 
No. 175. CROSS WORD. 
Tn muscle not in bone, 
In marble not in stone, 
In rodent not in rat, 
In feline not In cat, 
In lion not in roar, 
In tiger not in boar, 
In coward not In flee, 
A bracelet, WHOLE you see. 
Camden, N. J. TRABMER. 
No, 176. RHOMBOID. 


AcRos8:—1. A genus of trees. 2. Fox-sharks. 3. 
Rordered. 4. Looking obliquely. 5. Resembling 
milk. 6. Government. 7. A game. 

Down:—l. A letter. 2. A pronoun. 3. A fish. 4. 
A bird. 5. Ananimal. 6, Tosustain. 7. Sleves. 8. 
To form land into ridges. 9. A Latin proper pame. 10. 
Contiguous. 11. Anadverb. 12. In the compass box. 
18. A letter. 


West Meriden, Conn. GRAEAX,. 
No. 177. ANAGRAM. 
Tua DULL MAN ON PUZZLES, I. 
Gibson, Pa. ODOACER. 
No, 178. DIAMOND. 
1. A letter. 2. Intervening. %. Excavated. 4, 


Oertain animals. 5, Records. 6. Consisting of flores, 
7. Trusting. 8 Asmall tooth. 9, A stand or mble, 
10. A worm. li. A letter, 

Baltimore, Md. Hat HAZARD, 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 


PRIZES. 
1. The Post six months for FIR#T COMPLETE list ef 


solutions. 
2. The Post three months for SECOND BEeT list. 
3. The MODERN SPHINX one year for THIRD BEST 


list. 
4. The MYeTic KNIGHT one year for FOURTH best 
list. 





BOLVERS. 

Cerebrations of Apert 19th, were solved by Gil 
Blas. Jarep, Odoacer, W averly,Comet, Nic. O'Demus, 
A. “Sitv Ay gott » Mead an. “ 
(uttie, a azsard, Tom a nes, UO. - & ” 

illie Wildwave, Traddies, T. A. R., Effendi, Perey 

ere, Goose Quill. 


PRIZE WIN WERS. 4 
1. Gil Blas, - - Washin mn, D.C. 
2. Jarep, - - - New York City. 


ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS 
Nic. O’Demus—Hidden Proverb and Charade. Bal- 
four—Rhombold. Square and Half ®quare. Ben. J. 
Min—Two Half Squares. Skeeziks—Compoued Triple 
Acrostic. Al, G. Bra—Pyramid and Oc — Dore 
Chester—Rhombold, 8 america), and two Half #quares. 
ie ed on ay oe oeenses. - ty Rs 
mondsan P . davelin— le id 
boid and Seaue. S. ° 1 Charade and numerical. 
wild Boop Cry pecareg®. 
Squares. Tradd 
two Double Cross Words and Cryptograph. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. . 
NvuTMEG—The June number of the MrsTic Kx1e® 
is a GBATER success than apy of its pred . 
Nic, O'Dgemus—Dear Nic., my boy, 
We read with joy. 
Your charming Rhymes and letters: 
You suar so far 
We can't get THAR— 
Unless we break our fetters. 
AL. G. Bra.—Well done my trvene sort x YZ, 
Is just as plain as A BC. 
Compact, complete, 





AsIaN— 


They . 
RBaLrour—aAll ht pow. accept our thanks. 
Ber. J. Mix Yeur ee ae are all O. K., 
een othe: 
Dore CuesTEeRn—You are the first one from the old 
Bay State. Giad to see you. Contribations accepted. 
RADDLES—Ob! w y friend of Dickens’ fame. 


H much dol. O_U. 
Present billand Wilkins will— 
Remit you what is due. 
JaAYRLIN—You have all the grips. st and Fee 
osde ane Gp seengae you as an’ 
year.’’ 
Ross—Con and since converted, 
WILD z— ay we are nd tn peeried. 
Er ee all the men W 
ou 


around here 

One man did indeed t 
left with the fence an 
stro 9 








of you, 
A¥x, 


2, 


EMUS, 


laving no 
ion. &, 
id, @A 
|: —Greek 


QuIrs, 


rks. 3, 
embling 


fish. 4. 
ves. 8. 
me. 10, 
pas Dox. 
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MY LOVE. 





BY MARIE & LADD. 


My love is a rose, sbe knows 
That fairer "one ever W; 

she shames the lovel TOS 
That sparkles in the dew. 


Mv love is a doy, my love 
Flies softly to her mate; 

And the love of my gentie dove 
ror her love will ne'er abate. 


My love is a queen, I ween, 
A royal queen of hearts, 

and the crown of my little queen 
ls the love that her love imparts. 


Then vee, one dove, and queen, 
Come where you dwell alone; 

In the breast of your love, unseen 
Your tree, and nest, and throne. 


STRANGE EXPERIMENTS. 








HEN one of Pizarro’s warriors re- 
ceived an naly wound from a spear, 
the Spanish leech took off the knight's 
coat of mail, put it upen an Indian 
prisone~, put him on a horse, and 

drove aspear through the hole in the armor. 
Giving the Indian his quietus, the surgeon 
opened his body and seeing that the heart 
was not injured by the spear thrust, con- 
eluded the knight’s hurt was not mortal: so he 
treated it asacommon wound, and soon set 
the patienton his or. 4 similar method 
of diagnosis was p ced by the French sur- 
geons when the eye of Henry the Second was 

ferced by asplinter. In order to arrive ata 
fnowledge of the injury inflicted, they cut off 
the heads of four condemned men, and thrust 
splinters into the eyes at the same inclination 
as that at which the fatal sliver had entered 
the king’s eye. 

It was common enough to utilize criminals 
in this way in the olden days. In the six- 
teenth century the college of Montpellier was 
allowed one criminal a year to dissent alive. 
Doctors were never 80 hly favored as that 
in England, although the Barbers’ Company 
and the Society of Surgeons were, by act of 
Parliament, once privileged to receive an an- 
nual allowance of four bodies of executed 
criminals between them; and s#° late as 1881 
we read in the Gentleman’s Magazine that 
there was great taik about an experiment that 
was to be made upon a malefactor in Newgate, 
reprieved for the occasion. 

A famous surgeon, having, by frequent ex- 
periments on dogs, discove that opening 
the windpipe would prevent the fatal conse- 
quences of the halter, undertook a noted 
highwayman, and made an incision in his 
widepipe; the effect of which was, that when 
he stopped his mouth, nostrils and ears for 
some time,air enough came through the cavity 
to continue life. When he was hanged 
he was perceived to be alive after ali 
the rest were dead;and wher he nad been hung 
three quarters of an hour, being carried toa 
house in the Tyburn Koad, he opened his 
mouth several times and groaned, and a vein 
being opened, bied freely. It was thought if 
he had been cut down five minutes sooner he 
might have recovered. 

Sir Hamphrey Davy was once tempted into 
playing an amusiog practical joke by way of 
testing the curative power of the imagina- 
tion. When the vroperties of nitrous oxide 
were discovered, Dr. Beddoes, jumping to the 
conclusion that it inust be a specific fur paraly- 
sis, chose a subject upon whom to try it, and 
Sir Humphrey consented to administer the 
gs. Before doing 80, Davy, desiring to 
note the degree of animal tem perature, placed 
& smail thermometer under the paralytic’'s 
tongue. Thanks to Dr. Beddoes, the poor fel- 
low felt sure of being cured by the new pro- 
cess, although utterly in the dark as to the 
nature of it. Fancying that the thermometer 
was the magical instrument which was to 
make @ new manof him, he no sooner felt it 
under his tongue than he declared that it acted 
like acharm throughout bis body. 8'r Hum- 
phrey wickedly accepted the cue, and day 
alter day for a ftortnigot went through the 
simple ceremony, when he was able conscien- 
tiously to pronounce the patient cured. 

One summer day in 1788 Deptford was crowd- 
ed with old salts and curiosity-mongers of all 
soem, eager to witness the launch of “an en- 
tlre copper vessel” built at the suggestion of 
a Cornish mine owner, in order to prove how 
far such a sbip “would answer the purpose of 
sailing.”” We have sought in wain for some 
account of the after fate of the copper snip. 
It ig evident nowever, that it did not equal its 
projector’s expectations, and if there is to be 
& battle of metals, the issue will certainly be 
between tron and steel. A year later saw the 
trial at Woolwich of some leathern cannons, 
mInade by a snuttbox manufacturer. Our 
modern artilleri«ts would scout the notion of 
peta = leathbern boxes into monster ord- 
nance, but they are credited withentertaining 
the scarcely less ridiculous idea of facilitating 
the operations of mountain batteries by con- 
verting mules into gun carriages instead of 
mee gun-carriers. The story goes that the 
Ordaance Committee assembled one morning 
to test the feasibility of tne time-saving pian. 
A mountain gun was strapped fast to « cradle 
resting On a@ pack-saddle, so that the muzzle 
pointed over tne mule’s tail. The an'mal was 
then lead into the marshes, followed by the 
committee, and sundry officers and civilians 
interested in artillery experiments. On arriv- 
ing at the butt the gun was loaded, the mule 
turned till nis tail eod threatened the earthen 
meund, a of slow-match tied to the gan 
vent and ignited, and the result impatiently 
awaited. Fizz! went the match, back went 
the astonished animal's ears, and then he de- 
liberately turned himself round—a movement 
never anticipated by the experimentalists, 
who found their interest in the affair suddenly 
latensified by considerations sagarding their 
gerecnal safety. The secretary threw himself 

ton the ground, the committee dispersed 
in divers directions, and the illustrious visit- 
Ors executed impulsive strategic movements 
with more speed than dignity. Then came a 
bang! and away went the shot in one direc- 
Uon while the mule turned a somersauit in 
the other, and prone on his back kicked de- 
flantly against its unseen assailant. 

That eomical bit of gun practice had been 
antici in warfare. In one of 
She 's Ongagements with the Indians, his 
men, taken unawares by the redskins, had no 

to remove their mountain howitzer from 
the mule’s back, so they accepted the alterna- 
lve and blazed away, sending mule and gun 
tamblin together down the 1 upon the In- 
dians, who took fright and fled the scene. One 
Of them, captured a few days afterwards, was 
ceked why ne ran away. He replied: “Me big 
jun jme not of little guns or big 
gns,but when the white man fires whole 
mules at Injun he don’t know what to do.” 

A french doctor desi to learn bhow.fowls 
would be affected by alcoholic drinks, sdmin- 
istered some wine, randy andabeinthe to bis 
poultry, and one and all take so kindly 








_ THE SATURDAY 


pelted to Hints we 

mit each bird to a daily ali 

Fhe = ap was £0 extraordinary evelopuens 
cock's crests, and a general and ra loan 

of peek allround. He persevered until satis- 

drink’, . sufficed t Ro hill the eam aun 

hen, while the brandy drinkers lived four 


months and a half, and the wine bibbers 
on for ten mo ‘ere they died a's 
> nths ere 


in one of the southern districts 

Soni Wales & man discovered a A oa 
ep ng. He opened a bush-inn close b » ana 
s0en drove a brisk trade in spirits and soda. 
bm ay One day some genius hit upon the idea 
bata ae deal of time and trouble might be 
caves 7, converting the weil into a huge ef- 
nan 3 py ng draught. A lot of sugar and acid, 
th a due proportion of spirits, was thrown 
into the well and stirred about with a long 
pole; but to the infinite disgust of the pro- 
praweee, She Bnet estecme of their labor was 
& water and . 
aay onets ng wh the spring. = 

r unbappy eiperimentalist 
Brooklyn man havi Creat faith in science, 
but very little knowledge ofit. Happeniog to 
come across an account of a me of horse. 
driving by electricity, by having an electro- 
magnetic apparatus placed under the coach. 
man's seat worked by a little handle, one wire 
being carried through the rein to the bit, and 
another in ijike manner te the crupper, 80 as 
to send the current along the horse’s spine, 
and by the sudden shock subdue any inclina- 
tion to jib or bolt, Mr. Masse, a timid driver, 
resolved to avail himself of the invention, 
and soon had the horse quelier attached to his 
carriage. Thus prepared against equine va- 
ries, be started one morning for a drive. 
6 was Jogging along, when up dashed a fast 
roadster, drop went his horse's ears. and soon 
he was ene, oveey muscie to keep the 
lead. Now was Masse’s time. Grasping the 
handle of the machine, he gave it a turn. For 
an instant the astonished horse stood stock 
still, and then—then his driver thought eartn 
and sky were about to meet. The *snimal 
jumped bigh in air, came down n, and 
dashed along the road as if intending to make 
& never-heard-of record, his master holding on 
to the handle and administering shock after 
shock, and shouting the while. “Stop him! 
stop him!” The rse concluded to stop of 
his own accord, and set to kicking hi* hard- 
est. “Why don’t you jump out? Do vou 
want your idiotic head kicked off?” said a 
passer-by. Masse jumped out, and alignted 
unhurt. The horse, released from.jhe electric 
current, quieted down, and w ed by his 
owner tw the nearest livery-stable, ‘Se!l him,” 
said he, “for whatever you can get for him; | 
am not going to keep a horse that thinks he 

knows more about science than I do.” 


Grains of Gold. 








: A man makes his inferiors his superiors by 
eat. 

Hide the faults of others and make their 
virtues seen. 

The great man is he who does not lose his 
child’s heart. 

No man ever stated his griefs as lightly 
as he might do. 

Love, faith, patience—the three essentials 
to a bappy life. 


Love is lowliness; on the wedding-ring 
sparkles no jewel. 
The best thing in the world is to be able 


to live above the world. 


State your opinion without apology. The 
attitude is the main point. 


Of all thieves, fools are the worst; they 
rob you of time and temper. 


There is no courage but in innocence; no 
constancy but inan honest cause, 


Men show their character in nothing 
more clearly than by what they think laugb- 
able. 

Happy is the man who reverences al] wo- 
men because he first learned to worship his 
own mother. 

There is an old proverb which runs, ‘‘Tell 
everybody your business,and the devil will 
do it tor you.” 

You may speak out more plainly to your 
associates, but not less courteously than you 
do to strangers. 

In man or woman the face and the person 
lose power when they are on the strain to ex- 
press admiration. 

There is no sin we can be tempted to com- 
mit but we shall find a greater satisiaction in 
resisting than committing. 

Many people use their refinements asa 
spider is web, to catco the weak upon, that 
they may be mercilessly devoured. 

Keep close to your friends and far away 
from your enemies, and you will never have 
to indulge in the luxury of a quarrel. 

The disesteem and contempt of others is 
inseparable from pride. It is nurdly possib'e 
fer us to Overvalue ourselves but by under- 
valuing others. 

Stick to one thing until it is done, and 
done well. The man who chases two hares not 
only leaves one of them, but is pretty sure to 
lose the other also. 

The ordinary employment of artifice is 
the mark of a petty mind; and it always hap- 
pens that he who uses it to cover himself in 
one place uncovers himself in another. 

Avarice almost always mistakes itself; 
there is no passion which more often deprives 
itself of ite object, nor om which the present 
exercises so wuch power to the prejudice of 
the future. « 

The devil runs an immense manufactory 
of excuses. They are of all sizes and shapes, 
suited to every sible occasion, and such is 
the demand for them that 1t is impossible to 
overstock the market. 

The happiness of your life depends upon 
the quality of your thoughts ; therefore guard 
yourself accordingly, and tage care thal you 
entertain no notions unsuitable to virtue and 
unreasonabie to nature. vee 

It is with nations as with individuals. 
Those who know the least of others (tbink the 

nest of themselves, ‘or the whole family of 
pride and ignorance are incestuous, and event- 
ually beget each otber. 

The ns are at once tempters and 
chastizers. As tempters —— f come —, ar- 

on ecoune y ; > 
ae Sner 20a witb ths of snakes on 
the torebead 0: Goarenne. They are angels of 
light in their delusion; y are fends of tor- 
ment in ther aMiictions. 


stimulants that he was com- 





EVENING POST. 


Wemininit Ss 


There are 4000 women postmasters 
the Onteed Guaten. > 

Women are extreme in all! poin They 
are better or worse than men. » 

A Rockland female calls her husband mu- 
Clla,re, because he is such a stick. 

Tye whisper of a beautiful woman can be 
beard farther than the loudest yell of duty. 

The royal ladies of India are called be- 
gums because they paint their teeth red. 


It is astonishing how much a sweet, intel: 
ligent, smiling face adds to the beauty of a 


bonnet. 
gold bracelets are 





The most fashionable 
very narrow and havea locket attached as a 
pendant. 


Black velvet bracelets are revived They 
will be ornamented with gilt buckles, not 
with briliiants. 

It is P to hold an exhibition in 
London for the display of every kind of art 
work done by women. 

boy, she 


Ifa lady wants a favor of a 
praises him; of a young man, she hires him; 
of an old man, she flatters him. 


Woman's capabilities are great, but hardly 
sufictetly dev to allow of her driving a 
naii without bitting her fingers. 


In Greenland the women puint their faces 
blue and yellow. In Amerioa they paint them 
red and white. That's the difference. 


An Indiana girl named Pulberry married 


& man named Bennet simply to procure a new 
name. She refused to live with him a day. 


When ladies order slippers a couple of 
sises too small for them, you can up 
your mind that the croquet season is on its 
way. 


A Muscatine mother spoiled the elope 
ment of hec daughter of twenty, with a youth 
of eighteen, by hiding the girl's clothes and 
pocketbook. 

It is announced that the Princess Bea. 
trice having visited Leonardo’s immortal 
fresco of * Last Supper,” in Milan, was 
“much impressed by it. 


A New Haven woman's pet dog died re. 
cently, and it was baried in an elegant coffin, 
covered witn beautifal fowers, while the fu. 
nera! services were elaborate. 


Delicacy is not a thing which can be lost 
and found. Familiarity without love, witkout 
confidence, without regard, is degtructive of 
all that glorifies and ennobies a woman. 


Young ladies who wish to have smal! 
mouths, are advised to repeat this at frequent 
intervals during tee day: “Fannie Finch 
ees five foundering frogs for Francis Fow- 
er.” 


A French woman, who wishes the world 
to understand thatshe is not in mourning. fas- 
tens a small colored flower encircled with 
biack feathers in the back of the black bonnet 
which she wears. 


A young girl returning alone from church 
in Lancaster a few nights ago, was insulted by 
a well dressed man, and hit im in the face 
with her prayer book with a force that sent 
him reeling into the gutter. 


If an ugly woman ig beloved, the passion 
isa desperate one; for it must arise from a 
strange weakness or infatuation on the part 
of ber lover, or from Charms more secret and 
more inviucibie than those of beauty. 


The young lady who gave the mitten to 
the young man who wouldn't goin the house 
where it was comfortable, but persisted is 
keeping ber out at the front gate, now refers 
Lo him as one of her cast-olf gaters. 


A young lady who ought to know, ac 
counts for the dis ition of the ave 6 
young fellow to put his arm around a a ‘8 
waist, by the supposition that he is looking 
for that rib that was taken from him se long 
ago. 

A lady engaged to be married, and get 
ting sick of her bargain, applied to a friend 
to help her untie the knot before it was too 
late. On, certainly,” she replied ; “it is very 
easy tountie itnow while it is only a beau 
knot.” 


An Indiana paper has this interesttng 

reona) item concerning a@ versatile young 
bay : Miss Zoe Moore is the happ sessur 
otafine new piano. She now divides her 
time vetween tbe piano, the store and ge- 
ology. 

In the latest London novel two ladies are 
described as “baving that air of affability 
about therm that shows they regard themselves 
as women who soar superior lo anything like 
an atte pt made to sit upon them by other 
women.” 


Brides who have their photographs taken 
in their wedding gowns should not fesue the 
first edition until after the ceremony. It is 
decidedly embarrassing, after a match ts bro 
ken off, to confront those pictures of blushing 
beauty simpering under a vell that was never 
worn. 

The good girl slammeth the door and talk 
eth loudly, and maketh a noise, for her heart 
is without uile, and she feareth not the 
words of the ll teacher; but the mv gg A 
girl sbutteth the door softly, and stealeth up 
stairs in her stocking feet, an‘! stumbieth over 
the rocking Chair, and the last condition of 
the girl is worse than the first. 


Socrates called beauty a short-lived tyr- 
anny; Piato,a —_—- of nature: Tn*ophras 
tus, a silent cheat; Tneocritus, a delightiul 
prejudice ; Carneadus, @ solitary kingdom. 
Dowlitian said that peanty was better than all 
tne letters of recommendation in the worid; 
Hower, thatit was a giorious gift of nature; 
and Ovid calls ita favor bestowed by angels 


Mr. Whiteflour had company. Now, if 
there was one thing more than another on 
which Mrs. Whiteflour prided herself it was 
her good cooking. “Will you try some of my 
sponge cake, Mrs. Tattletongue?" said she ; 
“it isn’t very good, to be sure. | never had 
such r iuek in my life as I did in making 
it.” “Why ma!" cried Johnny, in amazewent, 
“yousaid yesterday tnat that was the best 
sponge cake you ever made.”" Tableau. 


She was a San Francisco girl, and the 
other night at about the time when unteelin 
rents pase torough the halis making audi. 
je remarks aboul the price of gas, she said, 
“I really can't do it, Charite. e girls bave 
decided not to kiss anotber soul untli the new 
eonstitution ts defeated. Besides, brother 
Bob has promised me a new velvet waiking- 
sultif I wouldn't.” The Post, which tells the 
story, does not think that women need the 
ballot in order to have political influeace. 





The should last until the last 
y A saan ‘was ecatdentally precipitated from 
“the height of folly” yesterday.” 

‘Mr. Jones will please take the chair,” 
as Mrs Jones said as they were moving. 

It used to be rather bluntly put. ‘‘Wine 
and Women.” Now it is liquor aed ladies. 

When one literary fellow calls another a 
mae, 6 te rejoinder would be, ‘Sir, you're 

The fighting roosters are always game. 
They inberit tbe ben's disposition to come ap 


The police of New York are being vac. 
Cinated. But what's the use of it? They never 
catch anything. 


Ao insolvent debtor failed so badly once, 
that be could not even a his addresses” to 
bis lady-love, and she “to give him his 
discharge.” 


The newest dining tables are square, the 
round extension table being unfashionabie. 
The new style is more appropriate tor « 


“square meal 
One disadvan of warm weather is 
that we bear all the tunes that our 


daughter has learned since the w were 


closed last autumn. 
Change of key —‘‘Wha’ carrot-headed 
madam?” “Why, he ts 
sol What 


littie urchin is that. 
ee ae 
dove-eyed cherub!” 


= you it son.” 
a dear little sweet 

That was a t little bor who spelled 
out the words of the text, “Pray without ceas- 
ing, and then conclu not to show it to the 
minister because be thought his prayers were 
long enough already. 

The man who wld his wife that she bad 
made a fool ofhim was answered with tive 
denial: “Because,” said the lady, “tn re- 
spect you area self-made man.” Which was 
repartee to a husband. 


An old bachelor, who particularly hated 
literary women, asked an sauthoress if she 
could throw any light on Kissing. “1 could," 
said she, looking archly at him, “but I taink 
it’s better in the dark.” 


Snooks wants to know if ‘‘distance lends 
enchantment to the view,” and the view re- 
fuses to return it, there is aay legal remedy. 
It is our opinion, that in such a Case distance 
would have bat a “poor show.” 

A man who died suddenly lef on his 
desk a letter to one of bis correspondents. 
His clerk, a stupid but faithfal fellow, think- 
ing it necessary to send the letter, added the 
postscript, “Since writing thi«, l've died.” 

“‘Jane,’’ said her father, “I thought you 


hated stingy people, and yet your oe man 
—"Why, pa, who said he ‘ts stingy?’ or, 7 , BO 


body,” replied “only I could see he was a 
little ‘close’ as through the room.” 
They penish le queerly in Chins. 
Yor robbing a ler, the culprit was lately 
put intoa mortar and fired against a stone 


wall. Whether this cured him of his pee. 
sities, we have not yet learned; we should not 


wonder, however, if it had. 


Bob Ingersoll has been converted. He 
stoppet over — lately at a bouse where 
there were two beartiess fends practicing on 
an accordion. He says be throws up the 
aponge, and takes back all be ever said about 
there not being a place of infinite torture. 


A little girl who had been on a railroad 
train when an accident occurred, was toid bv 
her mother that she ought to thank God tor 
her escape from sageey when she made her 
evening prayer. be did it in this way: 
“Thank you, God, for not letting me be hurt 
to-day; but the next time I go tothe city I'll 
go In a wagon.” 


A father said to an old acquaintance who 
came to condole with him on the unmenage- 
abieness of his two sons, who bad committed 
n ns oo | in the next town,and had been 
senten to prison: “it is pretty rough on 
ine to have them both go to oncet, but there is 
one thing to it—wheoa It comes night now, you 
know were them boys be.” 


Young man if she flutters out to meet 
you at the gate witha new cordiality—if she 
remarks that “eleven o'clock isn’t a bit late” 
if she invites you to call again io confidential 
earnest—if she says good night witha gentic 
pressure of ber dear little Land—Iif she does 
all these things, young man be not deceived. 
The picaic season bas arrived. 


“I don’t deny that we have bugs,’’ said a 
Leadvilie landlord; “bat you will not find 
them the same wild Western animals they 
bave at the other hotels in‘town. my bugs 
never ask more than half the bed, and no guest 
has ever complained that they kicked, snored 
talked In their sleep or spit on the carpet. 
sent clear to Boston for this breed of bugs.” 


A man was on his trial for some petty 
theft the other day in Indiana. He pleaded 
that he wasof too respeciahie « family to com- 
mitthe crime. The Judge asked him what he 
meant. He repiied that no member vu! his 
family was either in Congress or in the State 
Leg'siatare. The evidence against him was 
strong, but his defense was tell lo be stronger, 
and he was acquitted. 

in a railroad 


A loving busband ridin 
ca::—Hueband—You are quite comfortable 
fear? Wite—Yes, love Husband—The cnenh- 
jons are easy and soft, ducky? Wite—Yes, 
darling. Husband—You doa't feel any joits, 

? ife—No, sweetest. Husbaud—And there 
fe no draught on my lamb, * there angel? 
Wife—No,my ownest own. Husband—Tben 
change seats with me! 

‘One extreme leads to another.’’ That 
is the 1eason why a young man who ns by 
treading on @ ludly's foot often ends by Kissing 
ber lips. And the same rele applies on the 
otber side, wnen a girl who has wasted bours 
of time and skeins of chenilie embrotderin 
a pair of slippers for Henry's exquisite feet 
soon begins to claw the capillary vegetation 
out of the top of his bead for coming home at 
two as. m., and trying lo go W sleep in the coal- 
ascultie. 

I 


fo Prevalent and so Fatal has Consumrtion 
become, that it is now everywhere dreaded as 
the great scourge Of humanity. And yet, in 
their formative nage. all Pulmonary Com- 
piaints may be readily relieved and controlled 
by resorting promptly to Dr. Jayne's Expec 
tu rast—a curative +. oo adapted to scotbe 
and strengtben the Bronchial tubes, aliay in- 
fammation, and loosen and remove all ob- 
structions. It is a certain remedy for Asthma 
and aiso for Coughs and Colds. 
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| ow Publications. 


Rapid Transit Abroad is the title of a littie 
volume published by James Milier &2 Co., of 
New York. The descriptions are very brief, 
and can 0 be inter to fllustrate how 
much can seen abroad in a few months’ 
travel, and a suggestive guide to others con- 


tem plating such a fiving trip. It is beautifully 
bound and printed, and te for sale by Claxton, 
Remsen & Hate!fi , of this city. 

From the same ine we have the latest of 


Appleton's Handy Volume Sertes, which has 
furnished to the public #9 much charming 
reading in a ban re moderate-priced form. 
One is ent'tied An Accomplished Gentleman, 
a cleverly written story by J ullac Sturgis, who 
has given a very Original picture of Venetian 
Iife and f n society, in which there are 
some very skilful delineations of character. 
The otber volame of the series is entitied, Rus- 
kin on Painting, with a biographical skeich. 
It em bodies selections from his work on Mod- 
ern Painters, which should give ita special 
interest an‘ value to those who seek a mere 
outiine of Ruskin's theories. The biography 
is quite brief. but interesting, and authenti- 
cated by facts taken trom Kuskin's owa writ. 
ings. 

Head Gear, Antique and Modern, is the title 
of a iittie volume containing numerous ilius- 
trations of the subject, in wuich the foilies of 
ladies’ head-gear of the past and present are 
portrayed, with a brief but interesting de- 
ripe. It is com piled and edited by R. H. 
Wadleigh, the proprietor of a weil known imii- 
linery estabiishmentin Boston, and published 
by Coleman & Maxwell, of Boston. 

The American Bible Society announces a 
a new de ure. instead of relying us here- 
tofore, upon auxiliary Bible societies tur the 
placing of ite publications in the homes of the 
people, it bas decided to offer to all book «eal. 
ersad unt of ten per cent. as an induce- 
ment to keep these publications on sale. The 
society now issues Serer peemees Bibles, in 
flexible covers and with edges, for twenty- 
five cents apiece, und New Testaments in the 
same style for five cents apiece. 

MAGAZINES, 


The latest reprints of the English Koviews, 
by the Leonard Scott Publisning Co., of New 
York,are sived from W.B. Z'eber, of this 
city. The British a ned mg Review opens 
with a paper on Christian Theology and the 
Modern spirit, followed by one on The Ethics 
of Urban seholds. Wycliffe and the Kefor- 
mation is next. The other articies are free 
Trade and Protection, The Norans at Pal- 
ermo, The Novels of George Meredith, The 
Zalu War; closing with Keviews of Contem- 
porary Literature. 

The contents of the E‘inburgh Review 
opens with a review of the Memoirs and Char- 
ters of the Lennox family, followed by papers 
on Kiectric Light, Kecent Excavations in 
Kome, Bastiatan Apostie of Free Trade, Kast 
Anglian Sculpture, The King's Secret, Gold, 
aad its Effects on Trade, William Cobvett, 
Pessimism, and South Africa, 

The contents of the London Quarterly Ke- 
view open with a review of Tne Spenker's 
Commentary on the Old Testamevt. This ts 
followed by Michael Angelo and his Age, Ag- 
rarian Disoontentand Distress in India, Pym 
and Shaftesbury, Two Poptsh Pilots, Brugsch's 
History of Egypt, The Secret Correspondence 
ot Louis XV, Early English History, Protes 
sore Stubveend Bright, Lord Carnarvon's Ag- 
amemnon and General Schou berg'’s Odyssey, 
and The South African Problem, 

The May nomber of the Magazine cf Art, 
published by Cassell, Petter & Galpin, con- 
tain« the following attractive iliustrationsand 
articles: The frontispiece is a fine reproduc- 
tion of The Apothecary, # painting by H. A. 
Marks, whois the subject of the sketch tn the 
series of Our Living Artists, accompanied by 
his portraitand anotber of bis pictures, St. 
Francis Preaching to the Birds. Recent Illus- 
trators of New and Oid Verse, contains three 
of the charming t)!ustrations contributed by 
the artist, John McWhirter, toa volume ot 
poemsentitied Caledonia. The descriptive ac- 
countoft Wood Enyraving, ts illustrated with 
cute executed in 1425. Phe Vicissituces of Ait 
Treasures give an account of some of the won- 
derftu! art treasures brought to light by tne 
archaeologi«t. The lovely scenery of Bolton 
Abbey and Bolton woods are described and il- 
Justrated in a paper contributed by Thomas 
R. MacQuaid. paper on Sculpture in Gold 
and ivory, is fllustraied witha picture of the 
statue of the Olympian Jupiter in gold and 
ivory. Anartis 's Indixn Travels contains fl- 
lustrations of Sir Salar Jung, the Rajah of U1- 
war, and the daughters of the Maharanee. A 
sbort biographical sketch is wiven of Mre. Ja 
meron. he concluding paper is devoted to a 
review of tbe pictures of the year. 

One of the prominent attractions of the 
June number of Scribner's Magazine t5 the 
first instaliment of a series of Madame Bona 
parte’s letters from Kurope, which will be 
read with greatinterest. The opening paper 
‘sa Retrospect of the Fine Arts at the French 
Exposition, by Russel! Sturgis, and ts very 
finely illustrated. Under the titie of “The 
Mediterranean of A:inerica, Herber! H. Smith 

ves an interesting ‘escription of parts of 

rasi] with iilustrations by Champney. 
Other special attractions in the contents are 
an interesting tilustrated ske'ch With Stone 
wall Jackson, by Allen C. Ketiwood, and a 
finely illustrated paper on the University of 
Berlin by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. The rest 
of the contents are the continuing «hapters 
of Haworth's, Hope, (a poew) by Irwin Kus- 
sell, Memnon, (a mu) by Charles D. G. Rob- 
erts, Her Keproof toa Kose, (a4 poem) by Mrs. 
8S. M. B. Piatt. Part ll of Adeline Tratton's 
story, A Narrow Street. Wasit Love or Hat- 
red? a story by Ciarles de hay. aA paper on 
Lawn Planting, for City and Country” by 
Samuel Parsons, Jr. Mr. Neelus Peeler's con- 
ditions, by Richard M Johnson, Sammer and 
Winter, a poem, by W. F- Smyth, Plerctny tbe 
American isthmus, by C. C. Buel, Lnvocation, 
by Charlies de Kay, Some Aspect of Matihnew 
Arnold's yon by George L. Merriam, 
Edison and His lnventions, by Edwin M. Fox 
Topics of the Times, and the usual conciuding 
miscellany. 

The June number of Harper's Magazine be 
gine ite ffty-ninth volume, and withitssupe: b 
lilustrations a d rew typographical altrac- 
tions leaves nothing to be desired. The open 
ing paper with charming illustrations tis de 
voted to an interesting sketch of Rye and 
Round There. Three other interesting descrip 
tive articies, wilb grapPic illustrations, are 
also to be found among th contents. The 
Honorable Hudson Bay yoeepees. No lV of 
Sketches in Tyrol, ang @ Peniusular Canaan 
in maryland. An interesting paperon famous 
actors and actresses is entiiied The Grand 
Days of Histrionic:, an: is finely tllustrated. 
The otber contents are an iilustrated poem 
U pon a Virgin Kissing a Kose, A Free Lecture 
Experience, @ short story called lack Point, 
Recollections of iz, O Friend, the 
Thought of Whom is Sense of Loss (a poem) 
Aicxander Spotawood, At the Gate, (a m,) 
The Citizen of Paris, The La-t of the Chang- 
Maos, The Draining of a Village, chapters 







continuing Young Mrs. Jardine, and the edit 
ors concluding interesting miscellany. 

The June number of Lippincott’s Magazine 
makes a specialty of articles depicting social 
life and manners at home and abroad, and 
this feature is most conspicuous in this num- 
ber. In State and Society in Ottawa we have 
an entertaining description of the vice-regal 
court, with handsome iliustrations, giving 
views of the Partiament Buildings, the State 
Apartments at Rideau Hall, the Boudoir of 
the Princess Louise, etc. The second of 
Mrs. Wister's Sue pogee on Paris brings the 
splendors of the Ol orid into juxtaposition 
with those of the New. “Housekeeping in 
Texas,is anotber finely illustrated paper, and 

resents a graphic picture of domestic life in 
he Southwest Setore and since the war.dome- 
what in the same vein, and not less amusing, 
in the continuation of Mies Porter's papers on 
Village Life in the Seuth. An articie on 
American Fiction, by M. G. VanRensselaer, 
shows keen criti sagacity,and a paper on 
Sir William Johnson deais with an interest 
ing episode in our colonial history. There 
are two striking short stories, A Strange Story 
from the Coast, by Rebecca Harding Davis, 
and Played Out, by the author of The Clifton 
Picture, and otber popular novels. Through 
Winding Ways,and the first part of another 
story in the brillfant series entitled Women’s 
Husbands, must not be overlooked; wi ile the 
Monthly Gossip is rich in sprightly and 

iquant papers under such titles as An Eng- 
is” Hushand, The American Snob, London 
Soclety Notes. etc 

St. Nicholas tor June ts radiant with attrac- 
tions, and pleasantly announces the season in 
a summer s-ene f:ontispfece. Sarah Winter 
Kellogg contributes the opening story entitled 
A Second Trial, this is followed by the charm- 
ing poem Mignonette by Susan Coolidge. 
Louisa Hougbton gives a Southern sketch 
called Bossy Ananias. Charles Stuart Pratt 
contributes a laughable story with Ulustra- 
tions of Chub and Hoppergrass. An interest- 
ing sketch of Anna Letitia Barbiuld, with 

rtraitia contribute by Kate B. Horton. 
n some funny verses Mrs. E. T. Corbett tells 
Aow the Lambkins went South, with illustra- 
tions by L. Hopkins. W. L. Shepard has a 

paper on Longitude Naugnt. Palmer Cox 
contributes some illustrated verses about 
The Fairies Gift. A Curtous Box of Books ts 
ashortsketch by H D.M. The Schnitzer by 
M. A. Kdwards. The Shower, a poem. by 
Anna B. Averill. A Puzzling Picture, by C. B. 
Robin Goodfellow and his friend Bluetree, by 
Howard Pyle. The Boy and the Brook, by 
L.C. R. The Fisn that Catches Fish for its 
Master, by John Lemees. The Royal Bonbon 
by Norah Perry. Two Little Travelers by 
Loutsa Alcott. How a Comet Struck the Earth 
by Edward C. Kemble, and chapters of the 
serials, Eyebright and a Jolly Feliowship, 
aud the usual Puzzle Box and Letter Box. 
NEW MUSIC, 
The following songs and instrumental 
pieces are among the latest popular musical 
publications : 
O, Restless Sea; song fOr soprano or tenor, 
by C. A. White, of which over 100 000 copies 
have been sold. Published by White, Smith & 
Co., of Boston, who also publish The War- 
rior’s Song; words by Geo. Russell Jackson; 
music by 8. P. Ryder, aud arranged tor bass 
or baritone. 
W. H. Boner, of Philadelphia, publishes 
Hebe’s song, introduced in the Pinafore. The 
Final Sony, for soprano or tenor, by J. Besceh- 
nitt. The Chorister, words by T.E Weath 
erly; music by Arthur Sullivan. The Dancing 
Class Heel and ‘Toe Polka, by Mark Hassler, 
Mother, asong by H. A. N. OO, Lord Abica with 


Me; solo and quartette, by John = Zebley. 
Wouldn't You? sony by Jackman White. 
Wandering Back to the Old Home; song and 


enorus, by Walter Gleason, aud published by 
Davenport Bros., of Boston, 


—_- ¢- ——- 


A novel question for lawyers is on trial 
at San Francisco. Cin aman be forbidden to 
alter his will before bedies ? A man and his 
wife, by mutual agreement, two years ago 
each made a separate agreement and separate 
beg Uests, depending on contingencies in case 
oft death, The woman dled, and the man 
lives. At his death, according to his will, her 
relatives would inherit considerable estate, of 
which he is now sole owner On record. He has 
taken a disiike to his wite'’s relations, and 
threatens to alter or destroy his will, and «dis. 
inherit them, Hence they seek to enjoin him 
from #0 doing. : 
em 


There has been some excitement in the 
arish of Ednsor, near Langton, Engiand. 
he vicar eugaged a young curate frei Lon- 
don, Mr. Roberts by name to fill the pulpit 
during his be lidays,and when he came back 
found Mr. Koberts so popular that he can- 
Celled the engagement, and When Mr. Roberts 
proposed to preach a farewell sermon refused 
to allow him todo so and kicked him out of 
the vestry. 


7 —— 
One of the new industries of Germany, 
reported by Dr. stutzer to be “now tna four- 
‘shing condiUuen,” ts the Inanutacture of artu- 
ficita't cloverseed. Fiugments of gravel are 
sifted until particles Of a suitable size are ob 
tained, and tbe enubstituce for the seed is then 
shaken up with some coloring substance until 
it acquires the desired bre, 


————— = 
Lord Lorne has been playing cricket 
with indifrent success. In the first inning 
he fatied lo score, being pul oul by the second 
ball, and in tbe second inning he made only 
three runs. His feluing was not ban, and he 
was frequently applauded. Tue imaten was 
belweoen an eieven of the Ollawa Ciub and a 
Parliamentary team. 
ae 

What an Intelligent Physician Says. 

Dr. KR. C, Strother, of Monroe, La., who has been a 
medical practitiover for over twenty-five years, ina 
letter to the undersigned, says: ‘*l have heard of 
your ‘Compound Oxygen Treatment’ for some length 
of thine fn @ casual, incidenial way, bat it ts only 
within the last few months that I bave had my atteu- 
tion particularly called to it ln a Way Uhat has aroused 
my professionai luterest. [| have watched its woud or- 
ful vitalizing power in two or three Instarces iu which 
the patients were using the **Home Treatment.’’ One 
of these patients was a sister, and her rapid improve- 
iment from & low condition of Nervous Devility and 
Muscular l’rostration, resulting from severe acute dis- 
ease, Was almost miraculous. Your litile work, ‘Tug 
CUMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT, ITS MOCK OF AC- 
TION AND Rasu: Ts,’ has fallen into my hands, aud 
the therapeutical and pathological views therein to 
culcated being tu a great extent ta accord with what 
theory and experience have been impressing on me, I 
have read it with unusual care and interest. Indeed, 
I have read and re-read it with a great deal of pleas- 
ure. Lamsure you have found a curative agentof 
incalculable remedial and Vitalizing power, and 
adapted \ a wide range of diseases.’' The above- 
uamed treatise is seut free, Address Drs. STARKEY & 
PaLen, 1982 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Ia. 
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Pews Doles. 


The Empress Augusta of Germany has ar- 
rived in England. 

The Cheyennes pull out their eyebrows as 
fast as they grow. 

Senator Wade Hampton does not look at 
ali like an invalid. 

An observatory is to be erected on Mount 


4ZZtna this summer. 


Mrs General Dix, it is thought, will not 


long survive her busband. 


The Jenny Lind of today is ‘a pale, 
worn, gray-haired woman.” ‘ 

Anna Dickinson's brother is a Methodist 
minister at Forestville, Conn. 

Lord Falmouth's winnings in stakes some 
time since amounted to $56,000. 


Longfellow has in his possession an suto- 
graph letter of the poet Moore. 


The London Fishmongers’ Company has 
given $250 to the Female School of Art. 


The Prince of Wales will probably visit 
the Australian International Exhibition. 


Within the past year eight Mormon girls 
haye married Cetnded mente Salt Lake. 


Matthew Vassar, Jr., is about to build 
and endow a home for old men at Poughkeep- 
sie. 

The people of Amsterdam have presented 
the new Queen of Holland with a superb set 
of diamonds. 


The nephew of the Zulu King, Cetywayo, 
is at a hotel in Copenhagen, the observed of 


all observers. 
Queen Victoria and King Humbert 
“greeted each other on both checks” at their 


meeting in italy. 


A daughter of Theodore Hook, the fa 
mous wit, is said to be keeping a lodging- 
house in London. 


The electric light is to be the subject of 
investigation by a select committee of the 
British Parliament. 


Train hands on the Lake Shore Railroad 
have daily encounters with tramps attempt- 
ing to board trains. 


The cotton mills at Wilkinsonville, Mass., 
have been compelled to stop some of their 
loos for lack of help. 


It is getting to be quite ‘a common prac- 
tice” awong Owaha lawyers to draw their re- 
volvers in open court, 


Another phase of the insane attempt to 
murder Edwin Booth ts the maniac's offer to 
“settle the matter for $900!" 


The first prize in the last oratorical con- 
test at Wabash College was won by frau, the 
oration being a plagiarism. 

like 


The eldest eon of Senator Kernan. 
the son of General Sherman, is to study tor 
the priesthood, in England. 


Among recent arrivals at the Dead Letter 
Office are four Florida oranges, a plece of wed- 
ding cake and @ bologna sansage. 


The Southern railroads, which at the 
close of the war were nearly all bankrupt, 
are now in pretty good condition. 


Corks are made both air-tigbt and water- 
tight when plunged in melted parafline and 
kept there tor about five minutes. 


Mr. Moy Jin Kee has, with the assistance 
ofn Methodtst Soctety, estsblished a Chinese 
Methodist Church in New York City. 


A London pawnbroker writes thas what 
ever may have been said to the contrary, men 
in London do not pawn their coats tor drink. 


A certain Memphis mule is so extraordi- 

narily vicious that he is constantly kept pla- 

a with the warning: “Beware of His 
eels.” 


Mr. Saunders, the original Granger, of 
the Agricuitural Departioent at Washington, 
is compiling a aicttonary of the names of use- 
ful plants. 


A man accused of murder in Nashville, 
Tenn., was acquitted on Friday, but bound 
over fortrialon tbe charge of carryiog con- 
cesled weapons. 

Several hundred ‘‘prominent’’. ladies and 
gentlemen have petitioned the Constitutioaal 


Convention In Loutsiana to extend the right 
of sullrage to women, 


A biil making women eligible to the office 
of Superiutendent of Schoois and Schoo) Ln- 


spector has been passed by the Michigan House 
ol Representatives, 


The craft in which Mr. and Mrs. Gold- 
sinith intend to circumnavigate the globe has 
been Completed in Boston, It is only eighteen 
leet long und six wide. 


‘Tae order of Odd Fellows in Pennsylva- 
nia ineludes 8% loijges, and 85 861 members. 


The amount spent for relief during the pas 
year will reach about $300. 000, ad . 


x 

Fourteen years ago there was only one 
Bessemer steel establisnmentin the country 
Now there are eleven, wito an annua) produc. 
tion Of more than 500 000 tons. 


A patent has just been issued to Miss 
Harrie’ G. Hosiner, by the United States Pa- 
lent OMfce tor her process ot making artifictal 


marbin, regarding which 30 much bas been 
sald, 


Patients in English hospitals, who are 
not allowed lo swoke lu the daytime, make it 
point tlodosoatnigut. 80do the inmates ot 


workhouses, to the general ats 
Seu . 4 comtort of 


Be bert Held eloped with #Denver widow 

and his own wife aided bim inthe exploi : 

oy ye - the Helds was to get in wekoure 
000, and aller doing that Heid 

widow and returned bome. ee Se 


Charles J. Bonaparte, the man who of all 
others Ost resembies the great Napoleon in 
&)pearance, is Counse! in the admiral War- 
den suit ut Annapolis, Md. 

Ice water fs rendered harmless and more r 
with Hop Bitters in each draught. 


Official documents show that the ratio of 
deaths per 1,000 persons employed in England 
is iess in coal mining than in the navy by 


: 2 ; 
cceraine, and one-nalf less than on rail- 


Margaret of {taly is fond of 

. “rey , of a debates. 
e of everytuin and when 

see literary celebrities is said yea. ae > 

writings in preparation for the interview. 


efreshing 


poetry, nov- 
She reads a 













The Prince Imperial 





is 

which he hopes will some da 
interest. 

=~ eet BS if beat, wool 
that the u °o live 
and nearly every thing else in the line 
agriculture, is now unprofitable, because the 
price of labo is-as high as it fifteen years 


ago. 


was 
The Duchees of Edinburgh is 








the London theatresand ms herself very 
ayand gracious in society, = of ene 
Arst exhibited in Rngland wo her prast fost 
rs bs) 
popularity. ? na 
When Aristarchi ve a 
Washington tbe other Zo A ~~ 


teff—formerly Miss Beale—he met his 

goest at es Seat, siuseuws te-fasbion, with a 
ate oh which la read and sa) hich 

Yair dame p ed to taste. as = 


A bald Cincinnati woman does not cover 
the bare top of her head with false hair, or 
combing her own hair over it, but apvears 
be proud of the distinction that it gives her in 
i lic assemblages, for she always removes 

rbonnet. The effectis striking. 








In the province of Catmarca, in the weS- 

tern section of the Argentine Republic, Sout” 

district which, since the earth: 

quakes on the Pacific coast, has gradu- 

aily submerged and covered with water, form- 
ing &@ large and steadily increasing lake. 





Every large fortress in Germany is Pro- 
viiied with trained cousten pigee the 
officers are made tamiliar their use, 80 
that in case of war they could be utilized in 


sending out m independent of 
telegraph, which might be tampered —_ 





Among the articles found in the streets of 
Paris in one week and deposited at the Pre- 
tecture of Police were a thousand franc bank 
note, 12 gold watches, 8 ear pendants, 9 brace- 
Jets, 15 portemonnaties, and a number of snuff- 
boxes, silver watches, and other valuables. 


rrr 


Mr. Bidwell, of Indianapolis, expects be- 
fore long to have his airship in successful 
operation. Judge Finch, of that city, recently 
presided ata meeting tor the purpose of or- 
ganizing a stock company with $50,000 capital, 
and several prominent clergymen and o 
spoke in tavor of the project. 


An interesting geolo discovery has 
just been made in the heart of London. In 
making the excavations at Charing Cross for 
Messrs. Drummond’s new bank, the workmen 
came upon the fossil remains of several ex- 
tinct animals. They include elephant tusks 
and molars, teethand numerous bones of the 
gigantic extinct ox, a portion of what appears 
lo be the horn of the great extinct Irian deer, 
along with other remains of ruminating ani- 
mals not yet identified. All the remains are 
Lnose of herbivorous gq aadrupeds. 
a aie 
Protect the System from Malaria. 


It is possible to do this even in regions of country 
where miasma is most rife, and where the periodic 
fevers which it causes assume the most formidable 
types The immense popularity of Hostetter's Stom- 
ach Bitters is very largely attributable to the fact of 
its efficacy as a remedy for chilis and fever, billows 
remittents, and as a preventive of the various forms 
of malarial disease. In those portions of the West 
and South where complaints of this nature prevail,and 
in the Tropics, it is particularly esteemed for the pro- 
tective influence which it exerts; and it bas been very 
widely adopted as asubstitute for the dangerous and 
comparatively ineffective alkaloid, sulphate of qui- 
nine. Physicians have not been among the last to 
concede its merits, andthe emphatic profess in- 
dorsements which it has received have added to the 
reputation it has obtained at home and abroad. 

—————— 

The American Society for the Preven 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE SOCIETY, 

FOURTH AVENUE, COR. 22D STREET, 
New YORK, March 4, 1875. 

Messrs. Samuel Garry & Co, : 

A ‘lotion (“SAPANULE"’) manufactured by you, 
has been given to me for the purpose of testing its cur- 
ative effects on mankind and apimals. 

I have not had occasion to apply it to the latter, but 
I have done so to myself, and have received immedi- 
ate relief, 

Being an animal myself, I have every reason to be- 

lieve that brute creatures would experience similar 

benefit from its use. 

This Society will so employ it whenever the neces- 

sity shall present itself; and in the meantime I com- 

mend it to the patronage of all having need of relief 
from suffering. 





HENRY BERGH, President. 
ea ees 
Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having bad 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Uatarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affec- 
tions, also a positive and radical care for Nervous De- 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt ithis duty to make it known to his suffer- 
ing fellows. Actuated by this motive and @ desire 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge © 
all who desire it, this recipe, with full directions for 
preparing and using, in German, French or Engltsb. 
Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, naming this 
paper. W.W.SHERAR, 149 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 
New York. 





Farmers and All Others Bead This. 


PLEURO- PNEUMONIA. --**The of Live 
Stock and their Most Efficient Remedies, ’’ Includiog 
HorsEs, CATTLE SHEEP & SWINE, 1 Volume bound 
in cloth, 460 pages, Price 92.50. It may save meng 
‘Tux PHysicaL Lire or Woman,'’—Advice bes 
maiden, w'fe an’ mother. One elegant hiro warn 
in cloth. Price $200. ¥very family should aoe o 
“HAND-BOOK OF POPULAR MEDICIXE.’ — 
be in every family. It will save ten times its cost 
doctor's bills in a year. One volume, 433 pares 

in cloth, 00. 

all rete these books sent to one address for #5. 
or singly at above prices. ames 5 powNIN@. 


Agents Wanted. 728 Sansom St, 
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saved by using M’Clelland’s Homeopathic Remedies 
They are expressly for Families. Put tp iu 


peat one dollar 

most prominent medicines with description of disease 

and full directions for use. We want an agent in every 

town and county to sell our remedies. Sample case 

Ee a ee een A COLELLA: paid, for one dol- 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





A CakpD.—TO all who are suffering from the 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., I 
will send a recipe that will cure you, Frex or 
Cuares. This great remedy was discovered 
py a missionary in South America. Senda 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rsv. Joszra T. 
Ieuan, Station D, New York Otty. 





Dre. C. W. BENSON'S Celery and Chamomile 
Pills are prepared expressiv to cure Sick Headache, 
Nervous Headache, Dyspeptic Headache, Neural- 
gia, Nervousness and sleeplessness, and will cure 
any case. Price 50 cts.; postage free. Sold by all 
druggists. Office 106 N. Eutaw st., Baltimore, Md. 

——— ESE 

Keep the kidneys healthy and unobstructed with 

Hop Bitters and you need not fear sickness, 





When our readers answer any Ad- 
yertisement found im these columns 
they will confer a favor om the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by naming 
the Saturday Evening Post. 


CURE BY ABSORPTION 


We do not care to ask readers to act contrary to their 
udgment as to what is good for them, but when you 
hink you have sufficiently taxed your stomach by 

pouring into it nauseous drugs,turn your attention 
tw that GREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY, 


“SAPANULE” 


Get a bottle and test its marvellous power. It reaches 
every part of the organism, cleansing away all ob- 
structions, drawing inflamed and impoverished blood 
from weak and diseased parts to the surface, and by 
absorption returning the life-current purified to sus- 
taln and strengthen. Inflammation cannot live where 
SAPANULE Is applied. It isa certain and prompt cure 
for RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO or 
BACKACHE, and HEADACHE. No preparation 
ever offered to the public is so prompt and sure in Cur- 
ing and Healing all accidents to the living organism. 
Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Sores, new or oid; Chil- 
blains, Cold Sores, Boils, Piles of all kinds, Burns 
and Scalds, Bleeding and alba@ecidents. and diseases of 
the Head, Body or Feet, “A PANULE”’ 
at once relieves and cures. Try it, and if not satisfied 
to call for your money and get it. 


PINT and QUART BOTTLES 50 cents & $1. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


At Wholesale by JOHNSON HOLLOWAY @ CO., 
Phila, Pa. 


SAMUEL GERRY & CO., Proprietors, 
237 Broadway, New York. 


GRAVES’ PAT. RUBBER TARGET GUR, 


An entirely new noiple. 
Shoots yo ff or Bullets almost 


ws —— me RIFLE. 
to 
Length 39 In. 
Shoots 600 fi. 
Price, with 5 
metal pointed Arrows, ¥ 


Adap 

Targets Pry Globe Sight, 
$!.50 delivered, free of cost, Greniest the U. 8. on receipt 
of pyre; Dr, sent by ex . hot prepaid, for 1.00. Clube of 
















For Hunting or 


Target Practice, 






olz sup plied with Guns at a low rate. 


JOHN WILKINSON, Sole Man’f’r, 77 State St., Chicago. 

Send also stamp for my elegant New Catalogue of Scroll 
Saws, Lathes, Archery, Base Ball, &c. |» 

Rane ae ee Ware {Cat Fimperter of 


genuine * 


THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


now used in 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 


and Skirt Supporter are the greatest 
improvement ever made in Corsets. They 
are sft as velvet, very flexible and contain 
bo bones. 


The FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 

a bones) fi:s with perfect ease and is 
arranted botto break over gbe hips. 
Price, Ps . $1.25. 

For Sale by leading Merchants. 
WARNER BRO’S, 


351 Broadway,New York. 


SAVE A DOLLAR !! 2esciv-Aes3 


is without any exception the best Padia existence for 
the cure and prevention of all malarious diseases and 
the most wonderful medical discovery of theage. No 
medicine required. Cures by absorption. Send for 
pamphlet, which gives certificates of extracrdinary 
cures performed by this Pad, mailed free. Ask your 
Druggist for the Egy ptiam Pad and take no other; 

if he has none, I will send you one by mai! on receipt of 
price, $l. JOSEPH FLEMING. & Market street, 
Pittaburgh. Pa. Sole Agent for the United States 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


Weakness Prostration, fro: erwork 
py I he sadhenity ana posunpely cured by 


EVAPHRIYY’ SMDUPATEDE SPECT Yo. 2 


Been in use 2 ears, and is the most successful rem- 


edy known. ice $1 per vial, or 5 vials and vial 
of der for i $< of pice. 
Re. A. sent on rece! He ° 


“4 post 
_ a ys one Rome New Porm 


JUST OUT. Physicians and otbers 
should clip oats out and examine the 
new Batte Old styles cheap. A/s0 
100 second-hand machines of other 
makes very low. Dr. J. GLASS, 


NUT ST., 24 story, Phila. 


Patent Worm > <@em> Hook 


“ells at sight. Worth 100 mon Hooks. Two sam- 
ples wi with agent's descritive price list free for 10 cta. 
only by J. E. Good- 











win, mG rand be Sen Son lhaven, Orme. 


R.R. R. 


RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAIN 
In from One to Twenty Minutes. 


NOT ONE HOUR 


after readi advertisemen 
eapwares Sonnet Sarr me 
EVERY PAIN,» 4 CURE FOR 
It was the the first and is 


The Only Pain Remedy 


that instantly stops the most 
pF “Connestion whether 


vous, ¢, OF prostrated with disease may 


cinemas AND AG 
FEVER RA. DPeUE cure! for fifty cents. There 
. ee in the world that will cure 
‘ever Ay, Agu malarious, Bilious, 
RADWA Vollow: one other Fevers (aided b 
Heyes onPILLS) > quick as KRADWAY’ 
Y RELIEF. 50 cents per bottle. 





(2 SO CER 
Dr. RADWAY’S REGU- 
LATING PILLS. 


peter sen eort i AQT Ly 


inflammation of the bowels. Sowein, plies nn 
ments of the internal viscera =m —* 
a positive cure. Price 28 cents per box, 





DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE, 
SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDITARY OR 
CONTAGIOUS, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING THE 
FLUIDS. 
maoeate Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
acking Dry Cough, Cancerous A ffections, 
syphilis Complaints, fig of the Lungs, Dys- 
Ee tae rash, Tic D» White Swell- 
mors, Ulcers, Skin and Hip Diseases, Mer- 
curial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, 
Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Gondampeien. 
Liver Complaint, Eto. 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Droemt, Weeppage ef Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright’s Disease. etc. 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 


DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR, RADWAY & OO. 
32 Warren Street. New York. 


' 1A GOOD PLAN 


Anybody can learn to make money rapidly operating 
in Stocks, by the **Two Unerring Rules for Success,’*’ 
in Messrs. Lawrence & Co.'s new circular. The com- 
bination method, which this firm has made so suc- 
cessful, enables people with large cr smail means to 
reap all the benefits of largest capital and best skill. 
Thousands of orders, in various suins, are pooled into 
one vast amount and co-operated asa m ignty whole, 
thus securing to each shareholder all the advantages 
of the largest operator. [immense profits are divided 
monthly. Any amount, from $5 to $5,000, or more, 
can be used successfully. N. Y. aptist W eekly, 
September 26th, 1575, says, ** By the combination “ys 
tem $15 would make §75, or 5 per cent.: (0 pays $4), or 
7 percent, $100 makes $1,000, or 10 per cent, on the 
stock, during the month, according to the market. 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper June 2th: 
**The combination method of ag J stocks is the 
mcst successful ever adopted,*’ New York Independ- 
ent, Sept. !2th: ‘**Phe combination system ts founded 
upon correct business principles, and bo person need 
be without an income while it is kept working by 
Messrs. Lawrence & Co. Brocklyn Journal, April 
2th: ‘ur editor made a net profit of $101.25 from 
») in onew! Messrs. Lawrence & (Co 's combinations, 
ew circular (mailed free) explains everything. 
Stocks and bonds wanted. Government bonds sup- 
Rie. Lawrence & Co. , Bankers, 57 Exchange liace, 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER 


The Easiest, bimplest, the Best. 


This machine 
embraces all 
the advantages 
of a Light and 
durable Lawn 


Mower. Potots 
of superiority 
cla'med. 


Lightness 
combined with 
strength tu 
construction : 
easiness of ad- 
juetment; easi- 
usting the handie: the least 

either in short 
Funuing whiist 
being worked: its attractive appearance. Every ma- 
chipe warranted. Seud for cire ulars. 


Lloyd,Supplee & Walton. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Bae Mention this paper. 





pess in securing and ad 
liability to obstruction from © loggin 
or bigh grass, lightness or easiness 0 


J ( 8 SONG (Pinafore), Nancy Le. 
B Woes Ewms: A Werrior Bold. We'd Botwe ee 
a Wee, Janet's ( boice. Letter in the Candie; Home, 
Sweet Home, Kil'arnev, You and I, Good - bye. fon 2 
heart. Helter og > dg aeote 

arc 

Party Wetts. wx to Me. When the (orn ts Waving. 
Katy’s Letter. Popular music. Each Sects . a7 4. or 
or 13 for S0cts. oe rots. thos Address Pu yo 
WwW. H. Boner & Co Shestnat si., 








_THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 


HENRY T. HO YT, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
1307 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


Havi P haeed a 
—e “present ie ey w prices, we ate ofering them at ae 
corres ing rates. 
SPRING PRICES: 
DRESS SUITS, . - $60 00 | PANTS. - . . $10 00 
FROCK COAT SUITS, .- : 53 00/ SPRING OVER SACK .- . 30 00 
BUSINESS SUITS. - - - $000 


-~ _-- . - — 


Unparalleled Success of 
The Mail Department for Samples & Supglies 
at the Grand Depot, during the past season, 
has necessitated an entire refitting of the 
interior of the large room devoted exclusively 
to executing orders received by mall. 





THE LARGEST DRY GOODS & OUTFITTING HOUSE. 


Though you live a Thousand Miles from 
Philadelphia, you can purchase at the Grand 
Depot an entire outfit or the smallest article 
in Dry Goods, etc., with the greatest ease, 
and an absolute certainty of the same exact 
attention that Is paid to customers who visit 
the establishment In person. 


CRAND DEPOT 


Precision, Promptness and Experience, 
combined with the highest regard for even 
the slightest wishes of those who order, and 
a now almost faultless system, peculiar to 
the Grand Depot only, make this the Model 
Department of its kind in America. 


THIRTEENTH ST., CHESTNUT TO MARKET STS. 


Send a Penny Postal Card, specifying 
what Is desired, and by return mall you will 
receive, postage paid, samples of the new- 
est styles of Goods, with the widths and 
lowest city prices, besides full particulars 
about ordering. 





China, etc. 











 Taweat ne JAMES H. BUNN, 


GOOD GOLD AND SILVER MINES 


Wall Paper & Window Shade 


Depot, 
whiten TWENTY-8SECOND AND CHESTNUT BTS., 
Y 
Lesdville, Colorado. PHILADELPHIA. 
The Carbonate Gold and B#ilver Min- N. B.—Orders by Mall and Decorative Work 


ing to of Leadville, Col, have piace’ §2 0.000 of their promptly attended to, In person. 
Capital Stock on the market as a@ worrl:g capital. 


The Compauy (Wo seventees good mires ad are Habit cured at Home. No pub- 
dally buying up more, The (ompany is orgruized os Neity. Cure painless, Terms 
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Jain’ Doran 


NE can no longer compiain that moderate 

means prevent one from conforming to 

Fashion's vagaries, for this season they 

scom to wander in every direction, so 
that the most fastidinus, the most extrava- 
gant, or the most moderate taste in pursuing 
any Of these vagaries, will surely find some- 
thing especially suited to their individual 
style and means, and yet appear as if Fasb- 
ion's tasteful touches had been entirely de- 
voted to theiradornment. There are always 
extremes to be attained in everything, and 
one can achieve that extreme more readily 
now in dress in adopting the picturesque fan- 
tasies which Fashion bas introduced in many 
of the styles for summer costumes, for really 
some of the models are more suggestive of 
fancy dress fetes than ordinary every-day oc- 
casions, but in contrast to these picturesque 
styles are Others s0 happily adjusted as to pos- 
sess this pleasing Originality,and yet retain a 
simplicity and quiet elegance. 

The materials are positively endless in va- 
riety, tor every day reveals some fresh and 
novel design from the loom, and that which 
one admired yesterday pales before the beauty 
of something seen to-day. The attractions in 
materials are not confined to costly fabrics of 
silk, satin, or gauze, butin woolens, and the 
lowest-priced cotton goods. The manufactur- 
er's skili has reproduced with an astonishing 
fidelity exquisite designs and lovely colors 
combined together in every variety of con- 
trast. Fashion evidently first issued her man- 
dates for the styles in which costumes were to 
be made, and imparted the secret to the manu- 
facturer, that the materials should be perfectly 
harmonious and appropriate for the styles 
which she intended should prevail; the resto- 
ration of the panier, the bouffant drapery, the 
melange of lace with brocaded ribvons, the 
exquisite floral designs scattered in graceful 
yet careless arrangement over pale-tinted sur- 
face; all were intended to be strong allies of 
each other, for witbout one the harmony of 
the whole would be destroyed. 

Among the many charming costumes dis- 
played by our leading mediates, there are 50 
many attractive features it is difficult to repre- 
sent them witb any vividness of eifect by mere 
pen illustration. There are costumes with the 
sbort untrimmed skirt of striped silk and 
satin, and the woolen overdress of some plain 
harmonious color; the drapery is open in 
front, showing the striped skirt, and looped 
high up on the sides to form paniers, and 
pleated in under the puffed back drapery; the 
waist is round in front,and basque back, to 
which is added a wide silk or satin belt, fas- 
tened by an antique buckle; or the corsage is 
coat-shape, and opens over a vest. Another 
style is en 6cru pongee or Surat silk; a pleat- 
ing trime the sbort skirt,and a full apron 1s 
shirred down the centre of the front, and 
caught at the sides under the back, a band of 
brocaded silk showing a blue ground, trims 
the edge of the tablier; the corsage is cut with 
panier basques on the side pleated under the 
puffsof the back drapery, and edged with a 
bias band of the brocade, which also forms a 
vest cut squarein the neck, the opening filled 
in with an India mul! pleated fichu. Someof 
the overskirts are draped in front very short 
in full folds and caught upon the sides, and 
the back loopeu in a succession of trregular 
puffs. A black grenadine had the front of the 
skirt of striped black satin, edged with two 
narrow satin pleatings; a very short, rovnd 
apron is draped in full folds in front under 
the round paniers on the sides. The corsage 
is cut with every point back and front, and 
the back and the front looped; arianged so as 
to form a train or a short costume. 

Another fashionabietrimming material just 
now !s Roman silk, which isa great deal pret- 
tier than plaid, and upon white silk dresses it 
looks extremely well. We find the Koman 
colors also upon cambrics, the grounds of 
which are dark. These are, of course, for 
morning toilets, as are also the new chintz 
foulards and cotton satteens. 

Very pretty and picturesque dresses are 
made of these two last-named materials, the 
style, with ite elbow sleeres and bows of sat'n, 
reminding one of Dresden china sbepherd- 
esses, Or Dolly Varden costumes, 

1 have seen one of the foulards, a dove-col- 
ored one with blue flowers scattered over it, 
made up very prettily. The skirt isshort, and 
had all round it three narrow kiltings of the 
same material, edged with white Breton lace. 
About eight inches apart, on each flounce, are 
loopeof pale blue satin ribbon, arranged so as 
to snow their crimson lining. The front part 
of tne skirt is plaia, and the back has rather 
bouffant paniers edged witha kilting trimmed 
with lace, which are caught up here and there 
witb bows of wider ribbon to match that upon 
the founces. On either side, where the full- 
ness of the back part of the ekirt begins, from 
the waist to the top of the flounces, are cas- 
cades of iacein which are loops of ribbon, 
which in this case is puton with the crimsoa 
outwards, and tve blue to form the lining. 
The bodice is a pointed one, laced up the front, 
and over it isa fichu of folds of muslin trim- 
med with lace fastened in front with a knot of 
ribbon. 

The variety of costumes to be purchased at 
moderate vrices is astonishing, and persons 
who are not apt in home dress-making and 
whose means wil! not permit patronizing a 
fashionable modist¢, can find in the list of 
ready-made costumes something that will 
satisfy them in style as well as price. | was 
quite surprised on noticing the prices of some 
white nainsook costumes displayed by Mr. 
Wanamaker. One marked $18, was made with 


belle tcc 


atriple drapery in front each edged with « 
rufie and Torchon lace; a prettily-made 
basque and underskirt trimmed with lace 
com pleted the dress. Another marked $14 had 
two embroidered ruffies on the underskirt, 
one embroidered ruffie and insertion on the 
overskirt, and the same on the basque. One 
which was $20, had on the underskirt three 
wide embroidered ruffies with tucks between 
and insertion heading. A wide rnffie with 
insertion and tucks each side on the over- 
skirt, and insertion and embroidered ruffie on 
the basque. When one considers the mate- 
rial, trimming and making included in these 
prices, they are certainly moJerate. ’ 
There {s no end of variety in scarfs, peler- 
ines, pierrot ruffs, bows and muslin-made ac- 
cessories. Generally everything is Breton 
lace and Indian muslin,embroidered in-olored 
silks or lisse,or creped crape lisse. But we 
have likewise most admirable imitations of 
all the old pointe, even down to Raguse. 
Puffings of muslin are again divided by in- 
sertions of Swiss embroidery for fichus and 
the pinafore costumes to be worn over eolored 
silk slips. To mention all the makes of a scarf 
or fichu, would be difficult. I will try to con- 
vey an idea of one scarf tie, made of Indian 
muslin, folded double. It is gathered at each 
end, like a tasse], and a bunch of :ace is added 
at either extremity. Spiral fichus mean a 
bandkerchief of muslin, with long ends in 
front, and having @ cascade of gathered lace 
twisting over the other plain ezd and both 
being tucked in the waistband. A flower or 
nosegay is always pinned in the bosom drap- 
ery. There are upstanding ruffs of lace, and 
ruffe with one border upand another down, 
and there are double box-plaited ruffs, but the 
collar of collars is 80 spreading that it has to 
be kept out by fine wire. Itis sometimes made 
of the same material as the cress, but more 
generally of lawn and lace, Arutf completes 
it close tothe neck. Fichus are made of col- 
ored stiks and netted shavings braid, called 
copeau. Watstcoats are accessories, made oi 
everything, trom white linen embroidered te 
soft washing silks. For summer wear they 
are to be edged all round with lace, fastened 
down the back, long in front and the two sides 
ending square in front. Cascades of narrow 
ribbons are as fashionable on fine lingerie as 
cascades of Jace. A novelty—made of Breton 
imitation, of course—is a dog’s collar of this 
insertion. Several rows are sewn together 
and closely tied round the throat, with a pen- 
dant locket in front. It is pretty on a white 
neck and shoulders for evening wear. Loops 
of satin ribbon are worn round all muslin 
fichus and basques. A succession of narrow 
satin galons is another novelty round skirts 
and up the froat breadths of tabliers. 





Fireside Chat. 


RUSTIC SCREENS FOR FINMPLAOCES, 


N the earlv summer time, when the golden 

sun begins to put fortb its sultry ams 

the thoughtful housewife meditates how 

best to hide from view the now unsightly 

stove, which during the winter was so 
pleasant to the eve and so grateful to the 
senses, The vsetul fireplace, no longer needed, ) 
requires some artificial covering to conceal 
the black bars from view, for which purpose 
several contrivances, more or less elegant, 
bave appeared. No method, however, ap- 
proaches the utility, and also the graceful ap- 
pearance, of the rustic or floral screen. This 
really unique iy my screen is not only at- 
tractive in itself, but bas the additional merit 
ot being highly ec nducive to health, by allow- 
ing a free current of airto pass through the 
rustic work, the apertures, though partially 
covered, not being closed up by the flowers 
and foliage decorating the exterior, thus pre- 
serving the necessary ventilation of the apart- 
ment. 

This screen should be made in the following 
manner : To commence well, accurately 
measure the heigbth and width of the fire- 
place, that is the part where the marble ends, 
as this ornament should fit so that no black 
= of the grate is visibie. The size of the 

rame fitting into this space is usually about 
three feet six Inchesin beight, and three feet 
two inches in width, which will be found the 
ordinary dimensions for this purpose; but it is 
alwavs best to measure for yourself. This 


ferably by a mawer of rustic work, such as 
garden seats, tables, etc. 

The frame having been made the size di- 
rected, the stripe of rustic wood (which are 
handsome to have as many knots in the wood 
as poseibl: ) should be nailed diagonally, at a 
distance of about three inches apart, over the 
whole extent of the supporting frame in ‘a 
slanting direction, thus ieaving lozenge- 
sbaped openings. 

The screen now requires to be well var- 
nished all over with brown copal, of which 
two coats are required, care being taken that 
one coat is perfectly dry before the applica- 
tion of the second coat. When the sme)! has 
quite disapprared, proceed to dress or florally 
trim this very substantial trellis work. Here, 
however, taste and ingenuity must step in, 
and combine to produce the desired results, in 
which ¢xample ample scope may be given for 
their exercise. I will now proceed to describe 
one way of ornamenting a screen of this de- 
scription, the decorations consisting of moss, 
ivy leaves, and bops. 

Procure four bundles of French dried mess, 
the half taded color to be preferred, as being 
moet natural. Break off the ground of the 
moss nearly to the green part, and divide it 
in pieces large enough to well cover half of 
the screen. Now take a reel of thin biack 
wire, which can be bought of a dealer in paper 
flower materials, and with this wire fasten se- 
curely over both moss and rustic work bars, 
tuking care that no moss sticks Out loosely 
from toe wood. This first garniture, however, 
should not be placed in the centre of the 
screen, that part being reserved for the hang- 
ing hops. Having completed this wossy 
xroundwork, proceed to make not leas than 
two dozen long branches or sprays of ivy, 
which are mounted in the following manner: 
Take a strip of ribbon wire, say from fifteen 
to twenty inches, cut each wire free from the 
surrounding cotton, and cover each one 
neauly witb half-inch strips of green tissue pa- 
per. Now take a small-sised lear, and tie se- 
curely with the black, thin wire to the end of 
the covered stem and, as you bind the wire a 
second time, gather in the leaves first on one 
side and \tben on the otber,as may be observed 
in the natural ivy branch A good space 
should be left between the leaves, or they will 


acreen could be made by @ carpenter, but pre 
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be in the way when trimming the screen; nor 
need they be of the best description, as in- 
ferior ones answer the purpose equally well. 
Prepare one dozen bop branches in like man- 


oer, and it will require three dozen sprays of 


ho: attached ir ularly to the branches. 
Now take each que tnd pass in and out of the 
open trellis work—not, of course, cover'ng the 
moss, which should be plainly seen where the 
ivy and hops do not aqpese. In passing the 
branches through the interstices, care should 
be taken that no leaves are left at the back, 
all being drawn to the front, and the hops 80 
deposed that they hang over the centre of the 
screen in an easy, graceful manner. It is a 
lovely addition to make a kind of bank of 
moss and foliage at the base of the scree". 
This is done by taking two extra bundles otf 
moss, and tying them very thickly on for 
about six inches from the bottom, where may 
be inserted ferns, grasses, or any sbort flow- 
ers irreguierly in the moss, producing &@ most 
chermssg effect. A rustic fire screen decor- 
ated in this manner has been in constant use 
for nearly two years, and still retains most of 
ite freshness, eae proveng that with ordinary 
care this household ornament, although a lit- 
tle costly at frst, yet, from its durabiiity, be- 
comes absolutely less expensive than almost 
any description of ornamental appendage to 
the now disused fire grate. 

Having fulfilled this office during summer, 
it may then be transferred to do similar duty 
in the fireplace of a spare bedroom in winter, 
where it will only require occasional ae | 
with a soft, long-haired dusting brush; an 
should the leaves have become dulled by ex- 
posure, they can be renovated by holding the 
screen for a few minutes at a moderate dis- 
tance from a fire, and gently rubbing the 
leaves with a piece of flannel, which will at 
once restore their glossy appearance. The 
screen just mentioned is intended to be re- 
decorated with some other trails this summer, 
either Westeria, Virginia creeper, convolvu- 
lus, sion flower, jasmine, or wild roses. 
All the flowers will be made in paper, and re- 
newed at pleasure; the moss thereon being in 

ood condition, can remain another year. 
Should the possessor of a screen become weary 
of seeing it after some years service, itmay be 
consigned to a bed room or, on receiving the 
addition of a button and a couple of hinges, 
may be securely fastened to the nursery land- 
ing pees. tbus protecting the little ones from 
a tall down the treacherous stairs. 

In the last stage of its history, after a reno- 
vating coatof paint, it may finally be made to 
do or as @ garden gate, and climbers up 
the trellis work may appear natural in the 
place of artificial foliage and flowers. 

Ornamenting Flower Pots.—It may be inter- 
esting to those engaged in pottery painting 
to know that very pretty designs may be «x- 
ecuted on common ware. Garden pots may 
be coaoverted into charming ornaments for the 
drawing room or hall by preparing them for 
painting in oils, strengthening and fixing the 
colors by @ varnish. To those who are un- 
willing toincur the expense of having their 
work fired, the following directions may be 
acceptable, as the effect is good, and wel! 
worth the trouble of trying the experiment: 
The subject must be in alarge, bold style. To 
commence a landscape, take a good-sized 
common garden pot, wash it well, looking 
carefully over it to see that every speck of 
dirt is wiped off. Then with flake white, 
mixed well with magilp,cover the potsmoothly 
let it dry for a day or two, then another layer 
in the same way, and when perfectly dry pro. 
ceed to work, mixing your colors with magilp 
asin working on canvas. Be careful to soften 
off the sky, blending it with the groundwork 
ot white. A stormy sea-piece is a good sub- 
ject for this work,and mountain scenery in 
sunset bas atelling effect. Flowers look re 
markably well in large groups, painted rath- 
er crude where the wave is jeft{n its orivinal 
color, that is, without a groundwork of white. 
Only an undercoating of wuiite where the 
flowers and leaves, &c., are tobe painted. A 
pretty effect can also be produced by painiing 
a ground of some delicate tint, painted over 
the white asin landscape and when dry. 
Birds or figures in bright colors, pure white 
subjects, without any background, look re- 
maikably well; in fact a clever artist may find 
ample scope for the brush, always remember- 
ing that a layer of white must be put on 
thickly to work on: and whatever subjects he 
chooses he must study effects, Fine elabor- 
ate work is lost; large masses of color, laid 
on broadly with a good-sized flat brush, and 
afterwas soltened with a badger hairsoftener, 
are ail that is required, and if he uses taste 
and judgmentin his selection of subjects he 
will ind himself welljatisied with his work. 
And now with regard to the varnishing. 
When the work is thoroughly dry gO Over fi 
every part of it witha soft brush dipped in 
white spirit varnish; letit dry for a few days 
then another coat; inafew minutes this sec- 
ond coat will become quite hard and dry. 
Great care must be taken that the varnish is 
not too long exposed to the air, as it is apt to 
harden before the work is finished. It must 
be laid on quickly, pourtng out @ Very littie at 
atime,avd keeping the bottle corked until 
required. This is the most important part of 
the process, and if due attention is given to 
these directions no one need doubt of a satis- 
factory result. 

Runa.—Seaming or purling a stitch is done 
by tuking up the stitch in front instead of at 
the back throwing the thread over and knit- 
ting the stitch as in plain knitting, befere be- 
ry | to pur! the thread must be brought in 

rontof the needle and if a plain stiteh fol 

Same ae Beene is passed beak again after the 
" 8 made. 

cae ene ill describe ruching 

Do.Liix Dean.—The article you requir 
$1.00a bottie and is especially’ recommendea 
jer the purpose you mention. I will be very 
glad to attend to your purchasés, and you can 
unhesitatingly send your commissions at any 
time. 
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Boys in London play at Zulus in the 
streets, the princtpal teature of the ga™e con- 
sisting Of throwing stones at each other, to 
rn Semenent ona of passers by. The po. 

ave interfer on the sid 
auainst the Zulus. — ae ee 





A Western paper winds up its descrip 
tion of a railroad accident thus:— One man 
— — arm os = flesh torn trom both 

egs, and a num 
minions er of others slightly 
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“Sir,”’ said a lady to a would-be 
tty : i wi ’ 
“Oe ee ee a meé in mindofa pale 
's a m b ad ed : 
they never have any point” eal ae 





A Wisconsin city in order to i 
avoid 
row Fd > ct has decided that ‘the 
teac Ss 
paneliee ait a be women. They want 





Minnerota farmers have lanted abou 
t 
ten per cent more wheat season than 















H.C. 8. (Craig, tnd. story tated 

in book form Se Will not be printed 
NATURALI8T. (Council Bl Bend 

peek Baird, Smithsonian Instltetion® Washing’ 


P. T. (Colorado Springs, Col. )}—There are 
of the State bulldine stand ® Dumber 
Park. —o ing to Fairmount 
IfOLa, (Hickman, Tenn.)—You were quite 
decline the addresses of a man te 
dissipated. ¥ tas etashes and 
B.1. W. (8t. Albans, W. Va.)- 
articles on, and if suitable — a publisn cat? 
Thanks for your former communication. 
MOONLIGHT, ( Pickens, B. C, leman 
in love with a widow six so ae fas he is, — | 


is anxious and the lady willl wed righ 
proper that they shou id do cae - ss © and 


LD. E. B. (Wayne, O. )—We have never heard of 
blication, and from el eo 
sa swindle, Save Botha ce wink ic 


You should have no 
any but old and well-established papers ® ° % With 
D. E. R. (Ottawa, O.)—To improv . 

no im ible task. Get some Y copies and tt 
tate them carefully. Patience and perseverancs io 
that as well as in most things surmount difficulties. 

MACAULR&Y, (Eatlaceinhie. Pa. }— Ancient 
was called the * ‘Beven-Hiiled City,’’ because built on 
thatnnmber The seven hills were Pajatinus, je 
to'lnus, Fsquilinus, Cwlius, Aventinus, 

Viminalis. 

KLIK, (Kliikitat, Wis. )—In 1690 P; Innocen 
excommuuicated all who should take cnet er cxn. 
bacco while at church, apd in 1725 Pope Benedict re- 
moved the bull ashe himself used tobacco immoder. 
ately. Other sovereigns have also condemned it, 

KILTO, (Hancock, “We.)—The cross was, 
time of Christ, « well-known instrament for the ‘ne 
fliction ofa ay and ignominious death, in com- 
mon use by the Romans, to whom the Jews were snb- 
ject. The Roman custom obliged the condemned to 
carry his cross to the place of punishment. 

P. A. (Drew, Ark.)—Your best course will 
write to the young lady a letter asking an WA 
of her conduct and whether you have dene anything 
to offend her. If she does not reply, or if tne be 
not satisfactory qos wil! have no alternative but to 
write again and break off the engagement, 

CaRNBY, (Bollinger, Mo.)—Meerschaum i 
white clay. containing each of magnesia, 
silica, and water Itis found in various parts of Eu- 
rone, particularly Natolia, Asia Minor. When first 
taken out it is soft and makes lather, like soap. When 
make. into tobacco pipes it is bolied lu oli or 

ASPHALT®, (Franklin, Vt.)—Asphaltum. or bitu- 
men, exudes paturally in various parte of the earth— 
in pt. Moldavia, rbadoes, and Trinidad. arti- 
ficial asphalte is the residue of gas tar, after distiila- 
tion, mixed with chalk and sand, and made hot. It 
forms a good pavement where stone cannot be easily 
procured, 

MADGE, (Baltimore, Md.)—As be had already ex- 
pressed your regret for the letter before he received | 
and had explained the circumstances under which | 
was writter, heshould not have been offended. As 
things now stand, the best course for you to 
would be a dignified and quiet one, and leave Dim to 
come to his senses. 

CIT, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—The names of the Major 
and Bri fer Generals in the U. 8S Army, are: 
Major Gererals—Irwin Mclowell. Winfield #cott 
pescoss. J : re BrigaSter Geperae—sene 
“ype, George Crook, «’. C. Augur, A, . Terry, 0, 
©: Howard. The commandant at West Point ie Ms- 
jor General Bchofield, 

J. A. F. (Nobie, Ind.)—There is no legal remedy. 
The only course open to a husband so un appily ¢ r- 
cumstanced is to strive to Mmpire bis wife with the 
strongest motive to fidelit rsonal respect and love. 
If this cannot be achieved, nothing is likely to suc- 
ceed and domestic pesce is im ible. Precautions 
should of course be taken to avoid a meeting. 

R. FE. Mc. (Wabash. Ind,)—To make jet black ink, 
take 42 ounces coarsely powdered nut galis, 15 ounces 
gum senegal, 18 ounces sulphate of fron. free from 
copper: 3drachms aqua of ammonia, 2 ounces alco- 
hol, and 18 quarts distilled, or rain water. Place 
these ingredients (or a smaller portion of them) in an 
open Vessel and let them digest until the fluid assumes 
a deep black color. 

W. C. (Flint, Mich.)—To clean old books and prints 
soiled by house smoke and damp is exeeedingly difi- 
cult, and the attempt is rarely unsatisfactory. In the 
case of cleaning the leaves of a book, the application 
of a rubber of moderately stale bread is the safest ma- 
terial to use, placing acardboard a little larger than 
the e under each leaf when the roe takes 
place. Powdered chalk well dusted over a print serves 
to give adhesion to bread crumbs; and chalk in the 
form of a crayon, applied’ with artistic taste, will 
cover up some specially brown places. 

MercuRY, (New York, N. Y¥.)—Who ‘‘Billy Pat- 
terson’’ was and why he was struck will never be 
known. The case isthe great American myth. He 
has been called by different inidviduals a Sena- 
tor of New Jersey. as a judge in Pennsylvania. as 
a bank president in Boston, as a firemen in Philadel- 
phia and as a Bowery boy in New York. The incident 
which immortalized him must have occurred early in 
the century, for he wa« made the hero of a song popu- 
larin London in the reign of GeorgelV. Inves 
tiop, however, has discovered nothing whereby 
origin of the saying cau be found, 

J A (Crystal, Fla.)--1. We believe the powders are 
all they are represented to be. 2. After this lapse of 
time it is hardly worth while to ae: an answer to 
your letter. Your best plan would to write again 
Indeed. the chances are that she did not get your 
first communication. 3. The young man might visit 
his swee'heart as often as is mutually agreeable. 
In your case, on account of the distance, once a week 
would be as often as is advisable. The rule for propos- 
ing is to try vour fate when the lady seems most likely 
to answer affirmatively. How long this may be from 
commencing to woo, is @ matter varying in each indi- 
vidual case. 

G, M. (Phild@elphia, Pa.)-The grandfather of the 
one person and the Tee 8 ey of the other 
ing brothers, would make the relation a fourth cous- 
inship. 2 It is not the correct thing for a youn _ 
keeping steady company with one lady to escort oth- 
ers from parties, excursions, etc. ere are times 
when this may become necessarv, but for him to -~ 

lay an anxiety to so employ himself, to the pegiect, 
bis lady-love, shows a wantof constancy. If very a 
tasteful to her, she should speak to him about the _—_ 
ter without manifesting undue interest, and —_ 
him toalter his conduct If this made no Impre 
ment she ought to consider the expediency of dropping 
him altogether. 


W. P. W (Flemington, Fla.)—1. Goldstone oo yee 
bably a local name for some bright stone or rock, * 
the term is not to be found in either dictionary ba 
cyclopedia 2. Send to the various publishing = 
for catalogues of the works sold by them, and eS 
make your choice. 3. They are rather questions ' 
a physician. Still on perfectly healthy natures 
think they would have no effect whatever, elther good 
orbad. 4 Deafness can be and le very ots ne 
by the means you mention. 5&. In coloria batterie 
annatto, which may be purchased at any drug pares the 
mixed with water in a cup, and then thrown 1D 
milk before churning. if ao Lots 

Crrcor, (Chester, Pa.)—In the year ° 
Godiva obtained from her husband, Leofric. toe 
da) lord of Coventry and its surroundings, a remine 
of certain heavy im of which the citizens tirely 
pla'ned, on the condition that she sheuld ride,ep 


nude. through the streets of Coventry at noonday. 
One story is that Godiva ordered tne _peonie 


keep within doors and close their shutters: 

velled on} by her long flowing hair, she mounted ber 
aiativetatior Matsoralised under the Sore 
nquis tailor, immo 

‘ing Tor,** whose curiosity was punt 


of **Peeping Tom, 
with instant blindness. you 
KiTT1g, (Deer Creek, Md.)—The inform stot raD- 


require concerning a trip from Baltimore to 
clone vou can ot nach” easier and ™ rout 


by applying at the offices of the railwa pom one 


that city, as therates differ at differen cover 
bupdred and twenty Ave = a trip in first- 
all expenses and eua ou 

st i eat tet any ence? SOM 
wen 1 

would ty +- six t Ln td a tone 
pes wri is Re Ts the neatest and prforeibie char- 

ave over ota. a it, for aDy 










